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Editorial Notes and Letters 


IDESPREAD interest in “A Call to Freedom’’ has been 

aroused amongst the churches of the General Assembly in 
Great Britain. The G.A. Council has circulated copies of it and 
The Inquirer has carried helpful editorial comment on the object we 
have in view. 

There were several good reasons against putting the “‘ Call”’ 
as a resolution to the G.A. April delegate meeting in London. A 
shorter resolution has therefore been drafted which calls on us to 
affirm our duty to seek freedom from the fear which grips the world, 
as an invaluable contribution to the resolution of the issues of peace 
and war in this atomic age, and to pledge ourselves, by self- 
examination and careful study of these issues, to seek an alternative 
to war.... 

We hope that stimulus and direction has been given to the 
latent but often frustrated idealism of those who sincerely ask, 
““What can we do, as Unitarians, in this fear-panicked world?” 
The ‘‘ Call ’’ will be answered differently in different places. We are 
satisfied that its challenge to thought is already being met. Its 
challenge to action may yet be met “‘in ways known, and to be 
made known, unto us.” 


(i) “CALL TO FREEDOM,” PRACTICAL STEPS, 
AND Mr. BLAKE 


The Rev. John Rowland, Minister of Christ Church (Unitarian), 
Brighton, is critical of Mr. Blake’s acceptance of ““ A Call to Freedom.”’ 

It was not to be expected that all Unitarians would react to the 
“Call” in the same way. What matters is that the “‘ Call’’ should 
provoke serious thought, self-examination and individual commitment 
to that line of action which each deems right for him. 


One is very glad that correspondents like Mr. A. L. Blake 
of Winscombe have been cheered and impressed by the “ Call to 
Freedom,” published in Number 30 of Faith and Freedom. A reading 
of his letter in Number 31 does not, however, suggest that he has 
more than a superficial appreciation of what the author or authors 
of the ‘‘ Call to Freedom ”’ meant. 

Consider renunciation of war, for instance, which Mr. Blake 
regards as a pious resolution, like a desire to abolish cancer. It 
may be so; it may even be that the mass suicide of the human race 
by atomic bombing or by radioactivity increase, without war, is 
our fate. Mr. Blake’s cheerful suggestion that world suicide is too 
strong a term would not, I fear, be supported by many eminent 
scientists, except those motivated by hatred of Russia. 

I agree wholeheartedly with Mr. Blake that the key sentence is: 
“* If nobody breaks the circle of fear we may drift into world dictator- 
ship or world suicide.”’ The circle of fear can be broken much more 
easily than by the assumption (underlying most of Mr. Blake’s 
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writing) that Great Britain has always, invariably been in the right 
in international affairs, and other countries have invariably been 
wrong. Has Mr. Blake ever read any reasonably impartial historian’s 
account of the outbreak of war in 1914? It was not quite the simple 
police action by Britain, France, and Czarist Russia that Mr. Blake 
appears to think it—but that is only by the way. 

Similarly, that question-begging phrase “the free world,” 
which Mr. Blake uses in the approved anti-Communist way. I am 
no Communist, but is a young man, called up to serve two years 
in the Armed Forces in Britain, really free? Are the negroes of 
Arkansas really free? I do not deny the tyrannies of Eastern Europe, 
but we do not help the cause of freedom by this self-righteous 
attitude. 

The importance of the “‘ Call to Freedom,” as I see it, lies in 
the denunciation of force, the denunciation of the use of weapons 
of mass destruction against God’s children anywhere. There is one 
way, and only one, of breaking the circle of fear, and that is by one 
country deliberately taking a stand against nuclear weapons. At 
our General Assembly meetings in Birmingham the first step was 
clearly indicated by many speakers, notably by Mr. Chuter Ede, 
whose speech roused the Assembly to enthusiasm. If one country 
will renounce these weapons, will stop testing them, and will say - 
that in any conditions and for any reason their use is wrong, against 
the laws of God and man, that will be a first step, tentative enough 
but at any rate in the right direction. 

Mr. Blake’s “‘ standing against threats to freedom” means, of 
course, though he does not say it, preparing for war against Russia, 
and I am frankly astonished that any Unitarian should be deceived 
by the phraseology of such a sentence. As to making the United 
Nations Organisation more effective as an instrument for supervising 
international law and order, all that the United Nations Organisation 
needs is the will to work it. When the will is there, it can work 
effectively enough, as we saw in 1956 when it stopped Anglo-French 
aggression against Egypt. 

BRIGHTON. JOHN ROWLAND. 


(il) A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION FOLLOWING 
Dr. SCHWEITZER’S “ APPEAL ” 


Alastair Ross, B.C.L., M.A., our worthy Assistant Editor, breaks 
ten years’ silence with the very realistic suggestion of a Strontium 90 
Index. 


Hydrogen bomb tests. The reason that the ordinary man does 
not get worked up about this is (1) he vaguely and lazily trusts 
“them” not to land us in a jam; (2) he has no easily digestible 
scientific proof that there is any real risk at the moment. 

After some thought, I have come to the conclusion that 
exhortation and moral suasion will get us nowhere, until it appears 
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to be based on a substratum of fact. Fact means scientific argument, 
presented in a way which the man in the street can understand it. 
Preferably in some simple statistical form, hammering away week 
after week, publishing up-to-date evidence in a way which can be 
easily grasped and easily compared with the situation last week, 
last month or last year. 

The common man can understand a football league table 
because he sees it every Saturday night in his evening paper and 
can compare the ups and downs. Similarly we have the monthly 
cost-of-living index and gold and dollar reserve figures. 

What about a STRONTIUM 90 INDEX, published every week, with 
100 as danger? As this figure creeps upward, it will begin to sink in 
and people’s imagination will be touched. 

What do you think? Do you know any scientist who could 
devise something on these lines? 

FINCHLEY, LONDON. ALASTAIR ROSS. 


(Il) THE USE OF “GOD” AS A MASK 
FOR IRRELIGION 


We quote ad lib from an eight-page pamphlet, *“* Some Notes on 
Humanism To-day,” by the Rev. John M. Morris, of Quincy, Illinois. 
What he affirms therein should increase the area of understanding 
between theists and humanists who are interested in real religion. 


Religious Humanism is a movement that arose within Unitarian- 
ism in 1914. It spread like a forest fire through the Unitarian 
churches. One of its characteristics was wide inclusiveness. Material- 
ists, pragmatists, positivists, existentialists, even pantheists—every- 
one was welcome. 

The result was a relatively narrow area of agreement. Positively, 
humanism means respect for men’s integrity; it means the desire to 
join with all men in the building of a better world for all men through 
every means that intelligence can find. Negatively, humanism says 
that appeals to God or to supernatural forces will not do the job; 
men will have to do it themselves. Beyond this, there is not much 
agreement among humanists. 

There is one important point that must be emphasized and 
documented: The basic humanist protest is not against a religion that 
worships God; it is against any system that uses the word “‘ God”? as 
a mask for irreligion. 

The marks of such a pseudo-religion are: apathy toward current 
social problems; the belief that ritual, by itself, is enough for a 
virtuous life; the belief that “ religious practices”? on Sunday can 
atone for irreligious and immoral practices during the week; 
opposition to the use of intelligence in religion. The humanist 
protest, in short, is not against God, but against anti-humanism in 
the name of God. 
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During the 1930’s, the humanist-theist controversy raged within 
our denomination. In retrospect, the controversies seem rather 
unfortunate, because both sides were often agreed on the points 
that humanism held to be essential. 

The area of agreement was concealed by the fact that one had 
to take sides—he had to be either a humanist or a theist. The crucial 
question came to be whether or not one believed in God. Thus 
humanism came mistakenly to be identified with atheism. 

Humanism is not a form of atheism. Although it certainly 
includes atheists within its borders, many of its leaders left the door 
open for an impersonal, non-parental conception of God. 

John H. Dietrich, “the father of religious humanism,” said: 
*“ Humanism does not exclude the idea of God’ (1925 sermon); 
*. . . somehow within us there is a voice which urgently calls us to 
these tasks (establishing beauty, truth, knowledge, love, peace). 
. . . It is what many call divine. Some even call it God.” (1934 
pamphlet) “*. . . there still remain the great cosmic schemes about 
which we know so little and concerning which we should be less 
dogmatic and arrogant.”’ (1953 letter). It should be remembered, 
that these phrases were coupled with strong attacks on immature 
conceptions of God. And it should also be remembered that there 
is as much “‘ dogmatic and arrogant’”’ anti-atheism as anti-theism. 

John Dewey, one of humanism’s best-known philosophers, gave 
a definition of God in his book A Common Faith (1934): ‘It is 
(the) active relationship between ideal and actual to which I would 
give the name ‘ God’.” Two other humanist leaders, Julian Huxley 
and Erich Fromm, writing more recently, would permit some con- 
ception of God. 

The point here is not to prove that humanists “ really ’’ believe 
in God, because many, of course, do not. The point is simply that 
humanism, as an inclusive movement, is not identical with atheism. 

On the other hand, many so-called “‘ theists”? do not hold to 
what many consider to be the minimum basis for a belief in the 
theistic God—that (1) God is a conscious personality, (2) God is 
one being, (3) the universe has some goal or purpose, and (4) prayer 
has some objective (not merely subjective) effects. 

For Alfred North Whitehead, the great British philosopher 
who is widely respected in liberal religious circles, God is the 
“* principle of concretion ’”—the process by which ideal things become 
real. Henry Nelson Wieman, another important religious philosopher, 
identifies God with the “creative process,” by which ideals and 
values are formed. Paul Tillich, the best-known and most respected 
liberal Protestant theologian, now teaching at Harvard, denies the 
existence of anything like the God of theism. He speaks instead of 
a ‘“*God beyond God.” Albert Schweitzer, who is very widely 
respected, although not recognized as a great theologian, rarely 
speaks of God and believes that the universe, as a whole, has no 
purpose or goal. Apparently these “ theists ’’ believe in much the 
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same kind of God as some of the “‘ humanists.” The end of the 
matter is that if there is a line that divides humanism from theism, 
it is not belief or disbelief in a personal God. 

Most Unitarians to-day take a position similar to that of one 
or more of the men mentioned above. Although there are obvious 
differences among them, Unitarians have grown to respect these 
differences and to look for areas of mutual understanding. 

The central message of humanism is simple, and it has remained 
through the years of change. It says that religion and ethics originate 
within the community of man, and that their object is the enrichment 
of human life. It says that men live a better life by helping others 
to live a better life; what we give into the common store of humanity 
makes us richer, not poorer, by the transaction. And it believes that 
by working together men can build a world where human decency is 
the rule. 

Criticizing a humanist reference to ideas of God as fictions of the 
imagination, Dietrich wrote: ** No doubt the gods of history have been 
just that, but who dares pass judgment upon the idea of God itself? 

“‘ | agree with the philosopher Fichte that ‘ every concept of God 
is necessarily that of an idol,’ meaning that the gods in which people 
have believed from time to time have never been the real God 
although they stood for something real. These gods served as the 
concrete symbols of the Great Reality which is too abstract for the 
ordinary mind to grasp. They are metaphors to be taken figuratively 
and not literally. While a metaphor is purely imaginative, it represents 
areality.... 

““ Merely to speak of ‘ figments of the imagination ’ without any 
explanation marks one as a narrow, bigoted dogmatist on a problem 
which is beyond the comprehension of even the most enlightened. 
. .. | would re-write that as follows... . 

““* Humanism insists that man is the highest product of the 
creative process within our knowledge, and as such commands our 
highest allegiance. He is the center of our concern. He is not to be 
treated as a means to some other end, but as an end in himself. 
Heretofore man has been considered a means to further the purposes 
of gods, states, economic systems, social organisations; but 
Humanism would reverse this and make all these things subservient 
to the fullest development of the potentialities of human nature as 
the supreme end of all endeavor. This is the cornerstone of 
Humanism, which judges all institutions according to their con- 
tribution to human life.’ 

“This makes it positive, constructive, and non-controversial. 
I inserted ‘ within our knowledge’ since we know not what higher 
products exist elsewhere in the universe.” 

“ The true alternative to religion is not atheism but idolatry.” 
—Rene Fueloep-Miller, writer, sociologist, conservative Christian, 
in American Scholar, Fall, 1957. 

QUINCY, ILLINOIS. JOHN M. MORRIS. 
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(IV) IS SPECULATIVE UNITARIANISM 
TRULY RELIGIOUS? 

The Rey. Ralph Featherstone, ex-Congregationalist, for the past 
twelve years leader of the Unitarian Fellowship of Perth, Australia, 
expresses concern that Unitarianism is, at present, too speculative 
and not sufficiently keyed to induce personal commitment in its 
adherents. 

We believe that this feeling is shared by earnest Unitarians 
everywhere, and we point, as most apposite, to the direction given 
in the article by John Trowbridge on page 60 herein. 

I have been somewhat concerned because, as far as I can read 
and observe, the general direction of Unitarianism seems to be too 
much toward the speculative and the uncommitted, whereas it would 
seem to me that meaningful religion should involve committal of 
the whole life—it issues in increasing personal and social responsibility 
because the committed person has entered ever more deeply into 
the reality of being and there found his life transformed, renewed 
and commanded by a reality—an experience of being—that is not 
irrational but is beyond the limits or the necessity of definition. 
Much of our humanist rationalizing and reformism seems to me to 
start at the wrong end and therefore to lack the dynamic, the 
transformation of the self, which is needed to give reality and 
direction to the social passion. 

I am not unappreciative of much stimulus from non-theistic 
humanists but it can be a road that loses itself in a desert. It could 
also, of course, be a way around to discover content in concepts 
that have grown meaningless by the substitution of the symbol 
for the reality—it could be, even unwittingly, a way out from the 
idolatry of words. “‘ God reveals himself in many ways. .. .” 
““T went from God to find God.” In the end, the Eternal is always 
nameless, to be known only in experience, and yesterday’s manna 
will not satisfy the spiritual hunger of to-day or tomorrow. 
SCARBOROUGH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA. RALPH FEATHERSTONE. 


(V) GOD IS NOT NECESSARY, GOD IS 


Mr. Bob March, a lay Unitarian of New South Wales, known 
to us as a man of imaginative insight, given to express himself in 
poetry, makes his protest against our casuistry, and his affirmation 
of the Reality of God. 


God is not necessary. God Is. 

To assert this is not an act of faith, it is real knowledge, found 
in the soul’s experience of God. It is not necessity that leads me to 
believe in God—for ‘“‘ I know my Redeemer liveth.”’ 

God is not this or that, not my belief or yours. Neither is He 
the sum of all things. I do not know WHAT He is. I only know 
He IS. 
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“Not to me 
The Unmoved Mover of Philosophy 
And absolute still sum of all that is, 
The God whom I adore—not this. 
Nay, rather a great moving wave of bliss, 
A surging torrent of dynamic love 
In passionate swift career, 
That down the sheer 
And fathomless abyss 
Of Being ever pours, his ecstasy to prove.””! 

Of a certainty, He is not the impersonal creator of the Cosmos, 
that the philosopher pictures, either to praise or explain away. That 
God is a projection of man’s insignificance and of his dread of the 
depth of Being. By the Grace of God, I do not live in that darkness. 
God abounds. Whether He is personal, impersonal, I know not, 
care not, He is at hand. 

** A vision do you call it? or a dream? 
I tell you now that it’s 
More real and true than everything you deem 
To be the real. 
If you could feel 
Its touch, its flame, 
You too would know 
Its truth of being—Love’s authentic glow.’ 

The real dream and illusion is to raise self-love to Godhood. 
Self-love is our great human comforter: the consolation of hurt pride, 
the refuge of the weary. I speak to myself of my “ generosity ”, my 
“goodness ’’, my “wisdom”, my “philosophy”. But all these 
self-regarding devices of the soul are illusion. A strong wind carries 
them off, a slight storm destroys them. And it is every manifestation 
of self-regard that the Kingdom of God within is opposed to. For it 
is naturalism, the eternal enemy of religious life, finding its genesis, 
not in “love, universal, like the sun,”’ not in something “ divine,” 
but in the pleasure and gratification of the infant soul on discovering 
the devices of its physical body, extending, by natural growth, into 
a complex response to all tangible, manipulable, pleasure-giving 
objects. 

Human Growth 

The inner growth of the soul, as opposed to natural growth, is 
growth towards real knowledge and away from self-regard. Every 
spurt in growth is away from pre-occupation with the self, its dreams 
and ideals, towards greater being-consciousness, greater insight, 
greater compassion, greater indifference to self. 

The point at which the living reality of God “‘ stoops down 
toward man and first incites and then supports and responds to his 

1 From Theophanies, by Evelyn Underhill. 


2From “ Love’s Sun,” an unpublished poem by Rev. Bruce Findlow of 
Dudley, England. 
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seeking,” is the point at which the soul comes to an entire and 
conscious distrust of self-love. Desiring truth in the inward being, 
the soul must reject the spurious inward being, place no reliance 
on it, and look beyond its immediacy and busyness to the living 
Truth. In as much as the soul denies or overcomes its busyness, it is 
open to the Divine Action. It does not renounce the “ world” or 
“man” or “ eternal verities.”” It renounces self-love. 

Real Knowledge 

The goal of religious seeking is real knowledge, Truth in the 
inward being, God. It is to discover what it means to “be.” Its 
aim is to live in, be a realisation of the basis of all knowledge, the 
“sum ergo sum.” Knowledge otherwise obtained is derivative, 
fanciful, spurious. 

It is idle to “ believe”’in God, to think Him this or that. 
Knowledge of Reality is obtained by objective seeking of Him. The 
objectivity consists in laying aside all self-regard, all prejudice, all 
doubt. In principle it is precisely that ideal objectivity required for 
scientific enquiry. To write learned papers on what God is or is-not, 
is not theology. It is opinion, not fact: fancy, not reality. It is to 
put one’s self between Truth and Its realisation. It is to carouse in 
intellectual subjectivism. 

The Real Problem of Unitarianism 

“ To what Reality does the concept God refer?” is the question 
to which Unitarian thinkers should give their serious and proper 
attention. More than once, in the prophetic editorials of E. G. Lee,‘ 
I have found the warning that the answer we give to this question 
will determine, not the existence, but at least the effective religious 
life of our faith. 

Of late, the haze and smoke of ideological warfare has obscured 
this central question. We have been led up the blind alleys of fancy. 
As a protest against this, as the sign of one layman’s deep per- 
turbation, this letter comes. It is time to lay aside those things, and 
come to terms with the God in whom we live and move and have 
our being. 

FIVE DOCK, NEW SOUTH WALES. BOB MARCH. 


VI NOT WHAT WE BELIEVE, BUT HOW 
WE BELIEVE, MATTERS 


Mr. Roy Hartkopf, a layman of our Melbourne Church, offers 
a brief critical review of some recent articles in this journal, justifies 
the right of personal selection in life when it is acknowledged, and 
asks the really important question: Do we consistently try to live 
up to the principles of freedom, reason and tolerance? 


The leading article in No. 28 has some ideas which I find new 
and thought-provoking. But I can’t help wondering if the definition 


3From The Spiritual Life, by Evelyn Underhill. 
+In The Inquirer (weekly), 14, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
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of worship as being “ to ascribe worth to”’ accurately describes the 
outlook of most theists. I think many people need a sense of being 
protected by some one or something. It is a result of one’s make up, 
background and experience. A similar thing happens with the ability 
or otherwise to stand heights. I feel most unhappy if I am on a 
building which has no parapet. Even a parapet of string and sacking, 
which I know quite well would give no physical support, is sufficient 
to.remove the fear. And of course it is quite maddening and utterly 
useless to have some learned soul giving unanswerable reasons why 
there is no need to be afraid. One can overcome these needs—if one 
wants to—by continued effort but it is neither easy nor simple. 

I find the article by Joyce Hazlehurst (No. 29) very interesting. 
She seems quite consciously to have put up a “ parapet”’ suitable 
for her needs: “I have every right to select the parts which are 
meaningful to me.” 

In this there is perhaps the best and most real basis for unity: 
the right of each to set up his own standard and to live by it. But 
we must be consistent and not try to have it both ways. Having 
claimed the right to select, Joyce Hazlehurst can hardly also claim.... 
“| need hardly add that the Jesus with whom I feel my mind to be 
in contact is a real man who once lived in history, not a creation 
of the church.”’ Actually the Jesus in question is her own creation 
and in all seriousness should be referred to as Jesus J.H. in exactly 
the same way as we refer to Iodine 129 or Iodine 131. 

Turner, the painter, is reputed to have shown this consistent 
attitude when a lady suggested that no real sunsets looked like his 
painting. ‘No, madam,” agreed the artist, ‘““ But don’t you wish 
they did?” It is very easy to jump from the statement of personal 
belief to the assumption of its universal correctness. F. J. Hamblin, 
after saying he is committed to a quest for divine personality goes on 
to say “ Unitarianism is exposed-as a movement, to erosion by the 
humanists. ...” (No. 31). But is not his own quest, in so far as it 
may alter some present ideas, a possible cause of “ erosion”? 

My experiences in a Unitarian Church, and in analysing what 
1 read and hear, incline me more and more to the idea that it is 
not what one believes but how one believes that is important.* All 
principles if they are worth anything are essentially signposts to 
action. We measure the reality of anything by the effect it has, and 
principles which are not practised and do not affect anything can 
hardly be said to have any reality. 

I don’t think there are any Unitarians who would maintain 
as a basic principle that some other viewpoint should be forcibly 
suppressed. Since this is about the only “ principle’? which could 
make co-operation basically impossible there seems no reason why 
we should not concentrate on living by our respective beliefs and 
discussing the results rather than the beliefs. 


* Yes! Just as it is “ how one worships’ rather than what one worships 
that is important.—Eb. 
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It has, I think, been said that most principles enunciated by 
Jesus have also appeared in other religions and have been stated 
by other people both before and after the time of Jesus. Why then 
should Jesus or Buddha and others have such an impact on mankind ? 

I think it was because they acted on their principles and were 
consistent. How many Unitarian ministers or laymen, regardless 
of their beliefs, can even begin to say this? The potential of 
Unitarianism lies in the fact that individuals are not bound to a 
stereotyped form of belief. But if they mainly hold beliefs and don’t 
act on them it matters little what beliefs they have anyway. 

Perhaps I am rather sweeping. Certainly Joyce Hazlehurst 
is very near the mark when she says we come back from talking 
about religion in general to talking about ourselves. Talking about 
ourselves or our actions is in fact the only practical way we can 
show our principles in action. It is an individual matter. Collective 
social action has a place but its place is in politics not in religion. 

Do ministers in the English churches consciously try to give a 
lead such as I have suggested ? 

A fundamentalist friend of mine told me recently that when 
he and his family were all sick his minister came and cooked their 
meals and cleaned up the house. He wasn’t particularly good at it. 
The porridge was lumpy and burnt, but he did his best. 

On what grounds should I, as a humanist, start to question my 
fundamentalist friend’s minister’s beliefs? By their fruits ye shall 
know them. I will only have a better answer when and if my beliefs 
result in my actions surpassing his. 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. ROY HARTKOPF. 


(VII) PRAYER—A PERSONAL DISCOVERY 


Miss Bollenbach, of Berkeley, California, describes her own 
self-validating experience of prayer, which, although pragmatic and 
subjective, gave her God-confidence and self-confidence, 

Jesus seemed to have a continual prayer life it appeared to me 
as I studied his life in order to teach third-graders. His strength 
came not just from quiet meditation. There seemed to be a continual 
communication and reliance on His Father. 

It seemed that my most fruitful prayer experience in solitude 
and kneeling came from focusing attention on a situation until the 
problem was pinpointed and then relaxing in an attitude of appreci- 
ation. Often the answer to the problem came before the prayer-time 
was finished or invariably by the next day. 

If the problem was a matter of acquiring strength to carry out 
a necessary action, the verve to try carried the action along but there 
was not always insight as to how to proceed. 

The searching of the situation until the problem was pinpointed 
was a task relegated to dishwashing or clothes-washing time under 
the new plan to try prayer as a continual process. Then in complete 
confidence I’d think, “* O.K., God, now what is the solution?’ And 
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I would dismiss the problem without the least anxiety as to the 
solution presenting itself. 

This conscious process soon became an unconscious habit—an 

attitude toward problems and daily living. It has been four or five 

years since this experiment was begun. 

In the meantime I began to realize that the solutions were the 
embodiment of my own unique experiences. No solution came out 
that could have been attributed to an all-knowing mind. The 
solutions were obviously in a pattern reflecting my own growth 
from my own experiences. [t must be acknowledged that reading 
and discussion supplement first-hand experiences. 

The realization that prayer was nothing more than dependence 
on my own physiological mind, which incorporated in some marvel- 
lous manner my unique interpretation of experiences, did not bring 
disillusionment that I had no personal heavenly father. Rather 
this awareness increased my faith in a knowable, rational world. 
My only prejudice should be that, whatever the results are in this 
world, there is order. My mind is a functioning unit of this order. 
To the degree that there is a lack of mental inhibition, the mind is 
able to select the most natural solution. Carrying out this solution 
should provide a new, more natural experience, providing a richer 
resource on which the mind can base its next solution. It is my 
conjecture that the experience must be gained in an emotional pro- 
cess before it can be used in this selective, creative way by the mind. 

From out of God-confidence has come a natural self-confidence, 
deriving security from a still largely unknown but nonetheless 
patterned interaction. 
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Commitment in an Age of Relativity 
JOHN E. TROWBRIDGE* 


ESUS before Pilate. Or is it Pilate before Jesus? The situation 
as it is’related in the Gospels is a prototype of the dilemma of 
the modern liberal. 

Pilate says, ““So you are a king?” Jesus answers, “‘ You say 
that 1am a king. For this I was born, and for this I have come into 
the world: to bear witness to the truth.” For the carpenter’s son, 
the situation is simple. Perhaps he is the Messiah—at least many 
others believe that he is. Perhaps he is not, but he has at least tried 
to do God’s will. He has followed the truth, and he has borne 
witness to it. In either case, he did not deserve death. In either case, 
he had nothing to fear. 

For Pilate, on the other hand, the situation is extremely complex, 
and he has much to fear. Here is a man brought before him whom 
he believes to be innocent. But the mob outside the Praetorium is 
shouting for his blood. And mobs were something to be reckoned 
with in Jerusalem during these restless days of the Roman occupation, 
and especially during the Passover celebration when the city was 
crowded with visitors and anything might happen. It was to forestall 
such an outbreak that Pilate came from his Cesarea headquarters. 

Pilate has many things to consider: the mob, Rome’s interests, 
his own personal destiny. With all these complex factors to be 
weighed against each other, the man before him naively asserts that 
he only bears witness to the truth! Perhaps Pilate, as an educated 
Roman, was acquainted with the endless arguments of the philos- 
ophers upon this question of truth. Perhaps his answer comes from 
the situation in which he finds himself. Honest or not, Pilate’s answer 
is that of the worldly-wise, the weary sophisticate: ‘* What is truth?” 

Pilate does try to reason with the mob, but finally, as Matthew 
has it, ““ When Pilate saw that he was gaining nothing, but rather 
that a riot was beginning, he took water and washed his hands 
before the crowd, saying, ‘I am innocent of this man’s blood ’.” 
Pilate was willing to follow the truth up to a point, but it was 
certainly not something for which he wished to risk a riot. Pilate’s 
decision was that of the so-called practical man, the realist. History 
has judged which man was closer to the realities of the total situation. 
Jesus, in the simplicity of his commitment, helped to create history. 
Pilate, in his practicality, was merely history’ s tool. 

Pilate’s problem is one with which we all feel a certain sympathy: 
the thoughtful man, the man who wants to be just, caught in a difficult 
situation. Liberals, especially, may feel this sympathy, for we 
realize that Pilate’s question is a very real one. We too, must ask, 
and continue to ask, what is truth? Pilate may not have been sincere. 

* Personal note on page 59. E 
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He may have been trying to dodge the issue. But we must ask his 
question in all seriousness. For we do not have infallible Scriptures 
or an infallible church to tell us what truth is. We know that what 
was once regarded as absolute truth is inadequate to the problems 
of our day. Our modern world is one of continual and complex 
change. Truth, we say, is relative. 

Relativity is the scientific, philosophic word used. In concrete 
situations it is usually said that we must be practical, realistic. We 
are concerned to be effective, relevant. These are all good words. 
The trouble is that they are so often translated in actual practice 
as expedient. 

All of this might not be so serious, if we did not live in the time 
in which we do. Our tragedy is that, with uncertainty all about us 
and within our souls, we live in an age which demands heroism. 
Our age calls for men and women who will stand for the truth— 
who will stand firm in the face of Communist infiltration on the one 
hand, and investigating committees on the other, and all of this in 
the weird glare of the hydrogen bomb. We live in an age of crisis. 
We seem to be rushing headlong into oblivion, and, if we may learn 
from Pilate, the tide will not be turned by expediency. The tide will 
only be turned by those who are willing to face the cross if need be. 
But it is hard to face the cross when truth may be changing and 
relative. Robert Hutchins, former chancellor of the University of 
Chicago, once remarked that there is only one solution to the 
absolute weapon, the hydrogen bomb, and that is an absolute ethic. 

But... what is truth? Where may it be glimpsed in the shifting 
sands of our time? Perhaps it was only an illusion produced by the 
mirrors of a man-centered universe which is now forever shattered. 
Perhaps there is no truth which demands our commitment. An 
absolute ethic might be convenient, but is it available to liberals? 

First let us define more precisely what we need. Our age 
demands heroism. We need an ethic in which we can wholly believe, 
to which we can fully commit all that we have and all that we are. 
We need an ethic which will be relevant to our problems in our time 
and place. And finally, we need an ethic which will enable us to 
withstand partisan pressures and the shifting mood of the hour. 
Only commitment to such an ethic can save us from being mere 
tools of history, accessories to the fact. To introduce a truly creative 
element into our own historical situation, commitment is required. 

The word absolute is often taken for the opposite of the word 
change: a, b, or c is true forever and ever, amen. The absolute is 
seen as. the unchangeable, the static, the orthodox. This is what is 
usually meant by an “ absolute ethic.”” Such an ethic is not open 
to us. We know that such rules of conduct have done untold harm 
in the past and that they are doomed to irrelevance in our rapidly 
changing world. Liberal religion by its history, by its very reason for 
being, is opposed to this kind of absolutism. We know that life is 
on-going: its problems change; so do the answers to those problems. 
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But there is another meaning of the word absolute: total, 
entire, full, whole. It is in this sense that the hydrogen bomb may 
be an “ absolute weapon ”—it may mean ¢otal destruction. Truth, 
though it may be changing, still makes this kind of claim upon us. 
It claims our whole allegiance, our total commitment. What is true 
for one time and place may not be true for another. Yet what is 
true for one particular time and placedoes make its demands upon 
us. The content of the demand may change: a may be true at one 
time, b at another. But the demand of truth is just as absolute as 
when it was thought it would never change, that a, b, or c would be 
true forever. If anything, a deeper commitment on our part is 
needed to save us from expediency, which is the broad path that 
leads to destruction. We need to be even more sensitive to ma 
demands, quicker to respond to its call. 

But even granted that there is a truth to be found and that it 
requires our decision, the question remains: how do we arrive at 
this truth? How can we, being human and limited, arrive at this 
truth, the whole truth, even for one time and place? At least one 
method is that of the Quakers. The Quakers say that even though 
we are limited in our insight, we can find the right decision by 
sharing our ideas, by examining all the evidence available, and by 
seeking God’s help. 

Let us see how it works out in actual practice. When a Quaker 
business meeting faces a problem, it is assumed that there is an 
answer to it which is true. Truth is there, in the situation, waiting 
to be discovered. The meeting seeks for the truth and to know 
the demand which the truth makes upon them. It is also assumed 
that something will be at work in the midst of the meeting. Call it 
the Holy Spirit or Christ, call it group dynamics, or God—something 
that is more than man is there to help him meet his destiny, something 
that is his destiny. If the hearts and minds of men are open enough, 
something will be glimpsed, something that is more than individual 
wisdom, something more than the wisdom of all the individuals 
added together. This something is more than facts. It is a gestalt 
of the contributions of all the group members. It is based on the 
facts and considerations which have been brought to light, the truth 
that was already there. But over and above this, the gestalt is 
something new. The group members have contributed to it, and it 
is a part of them, but they have not made it alone. The Spirit has 
been working in the meeting also, and something new has emerged: 
a living truth, a decision. 

When I was secretary for a Quaker group, I saw this process 
work time and again. It did not always work smoothly, happily, 
with perfect charity on all sides—Quakers, too, are human. But it 
did work, and now and then there was the kind of commitment 
shown that our age needs. 

Let us take an actual case. The question of protesting against 
the adoption by a city housing authority of a loyalty oath for their 
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employees came before this Quaker meeting. The problem was 
presented, and the possibility of the society influencing certain key 
people was pointed out. Those most concerned with civil liberties 
spoke first. There were the reformers, concerned with stemming the 
tide of public opinion. There were those with experiences in Nazi 
Germany still vivid in their minds. Then the Quakers’ traditional 
opposition to taking oaths was mentioned, and here those older 
members of the society, well versed in Quaker history and traditions, 
spoke to the question. But was this really relevant to the present 
problem? What could Quakers say to the housing authority of 
their city? The meeting was undecided. It sought further light. 
Then the prophetic voice spoke: ‘ Friends, let us not argue about 
what Friends have said before. Deep in our hearts we know this 
demand for loyalty oaths is wrong. That is all we need to know.” 


“That is all we need to know.”’ I have drawn the picture, yet 
1 cannot convey the effect those words had. An over-simplification ? 
Yes, and yet profoundly true. All at once, the rest of us in the meeting 
found ourselves seeing the problem from a different perspective. 
These words were not the last, but the sense of the meeting began 
to take shape. We were searching deeper now. Consensus was soon 
reached, and the group took its stand. At this time, in this particular 
situation, it happened to be against loyalty oaths. 


This is an ethic of conscience with absolute claims at work, but 
it is not a static ethic. Past definition and action may be helpful, 
but they are not binding. God has not laid down the rules before- 
hand. Rather, he is there, working in the midst. As each member 
contributes, and as all others present absorb each contribution, new 
history is being created. Each person contributes to its making, 
yet each remains its servant. 

The concept of the absolute demand of a truth which is relative 
to a particular situation is set forth in a somewhat different way by 
Phillip Frank in his Relativity, a Richer Truth.* Note the singular— 
relativity does not result in a multiplicity of truths. Frank takes 
some trouble to point out that relativity does not condemn us to 
subjectivity. Truth does not depend merely upon the individual 
point of view, nor are there as many truths as there are points of 
view. Many points of view are taken into account, but this brings 
us even Closer to the one objective truth. It is like a series of pictures 
taken of one building from different angles. The pictures may not 
be the same, but by looking at them all we may gain a better under- 
standing of the one building than if we had limited ourselves to one 
picture. After all, relativity is a method of description. It is the 
best method we have yet developed. It brings us closer to the truth 
than we have ever been before. The closer we come to the truth, 
the more we should feel and abide by its demands, and the more 
secure we may be when we take our stand. 


*The Beacon Press: Boston, 1950. Foreword by Albert Einstein. 
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The example I have used dealt with group decision and group 
commitment. However, in the last analysis, commitment must be 
individual, personal. Each person must take his own stand, and 
there may come a time when the individual must take his stand 
apart from the group. In conclusion, what specific suggestion can 
we make to the individual? 

Having described a Quaker meeting at length, let us turn to a 
modern Quaker author, Thomas Kelly. In the concluding chapter 
of his little book, A Testament of Devotion, he speaks of the conflicting 
claims of modern life: 

We are trying to be several selves at once, without all our 
selves being organized by a single, mastering Life within each of 
us. Each of us tends to be, not a single self, but a whole com- 
mittee of selves. There is the civic self, the parental self, the 
financial self, the literary self. And each of our selves is in turn 
a rank individualist, not co-operative but shouting out his vote 
loudly for himself when the voting time comes. And all too 
commonly we follow the common American method of getting 
a quick decision among conflicting claims within us. It is as if 
we have a chairman of our committee of the many selves within us 
who does not integrate the many into one but one who merely 
counts the votes at each decision, and leaves disgruntled 
minorities. . . . I would suggest that the Quaker method of 
conducting business meetings is also applicable to the conducting 
of our individual lives, inwardly. 

Psychology warns us against the danger of repressing part of 
ourselves. It points to the weakening and splitting of the personality 
to which this leads. The person who represses part of his experience, 
denies it to consciousness or admits it only in distorted form, is 
comparable to the committee with an uneasy majority. He easily 
becomes defensive. He is pushed to actions which involve only a 
part of the experience available to him, he does not make decisions. 

There is in Kelly’s idea another profound religious insight which 
psychology only now is re-discovering: that for a person to become 
totally involved, his focus must be beyond himself and his own ego. 
It must be, we may say, on that Spirit which is ready to work in our 
own hearts, as it is ready to work in the Quaker meeting. 

This is the way to individual commitment in an age of relativity. 
Listen quietly while each one of these conflicting claims argues its 
case. See how they judge one another, and how they reinforce one 
another. Thus we can work toward our own integration, our own 
gestalt in a particular situation. Listen with a heart open to each 
voice within us, but most of all with a heart open to that living 
Presence which is working in the midst, judging, redeeming, creating. 

And as the sense of the meeting grows in us, we are increasingly 
aware of a truth that is meant for us, in this time and place. We are 
ready to face the mob, or to face the Cross. We are ready to say 
with a whole heart, ‘‘ Father, thy will be done.” 


Masculine Religion 


R. W. SORENSEN* 


HE Brotherhood Movement,” stemming from ‘“ Pleasant 

Sunday Afternoons” half a century ago, aimed at attracting 
working men into popular religious worship and their appreciation 
of robust masculinity in Christianity, whatever virtue might reside 
in its more feminine, if not affectionate appeal. Today, however, 
the former transitory glory of “‘ Brotherhoods’”’ has departed and 
those that do continue are mostly but shadows of the past. 

Many “ Brotherhoods ” have vanished; others drag on valiantly 
with a dozen’to twenty elderly gentlemen replacing the one-time 
hundreds of all ages; and yet others have amalgamated with 
“* Sisterhoods,” with the sisters far outnumbering the brothers. 
Whatever be the explanation of this drastic decline it is strange that 
there had to be this effort to emphasise masculine religion, akin in 
intention to individual parsonic demonstrations of hearty, muscular 
piety, for Christian theology and religion possess overwhelmingly 
a masculine bias. 

Certainly this bias is even more emphatic in Judaism and Islam, 
and Christianity can at least plead that the respect it gives to Mary, 
the Mother of Jesus, and still more the Catholic devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, bear tribute to a feminine element in the traditional 
Christian faith and with Catholics, Roman or Anglo-, provide a 
profoundly satisfying component in their worship. 

Nevertheless, this far from counterbalances the decisive 
masculine bias, the evidence for which is hardly disputable. Thus, 
whether early Semitic appellations of Deity were or were not sexually 
neutral, Yahweh emerges clearly as a masculine “ He,” and thence- 
forth the supreme or exclusive God of Judaic and Christian scriptures 
alike is masculine in concept, terminology and reference. He is 
“Lord” and “ King,” in contrast with any feminine superlatives 
applied to rival deities and lingering long among nature-worshippers 
or elaborate polytheistic systems. The all-powerful Father of Israel 
has evolved in the New Testament into the universal, beneficent 
Father, affirmed by Jesus, leaving aside as irrelevant the authenticity 
or otherwise of “‘ Our Father ”’ as the spatial address in “‘ The Lord’s 
Prayer.” 

Christians have used this mas Si designation throughout 
their religious history, and therefore the hymnology of either 
traditional or modernist type abounds in patristic references. Look 
through the Unitarian and Free Christian “‘ Hymns of Worship,” 
for instance, and ‘‘ Father” as the first word in the “ Index of 

* Personal note on p 59. 
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First Lines ’’ vies with the masculine “‘ Lord ” in frequency, although 
‘* God” or ‘‘O God” are somewhat more numerous. While there 
are many hymnal references or ascriptions of a non-sexual character 
the Deity nowhere in that liberal hymn book has feminine associa- 
tions. So also is it with extempore or liturgical prayers, when 
invariably “‘ Father ’’ is employed. 

Turning from this to Judaic and Christian doctrinal origins we 
have the story of the creation of Adam, with Eve subordinately 
derived from his side. It is Eve whom Adam blames for falling to 
the serpent’s temptation, so exempting himself from the cardinal 
sin even if he became culpable subsequently. Thenceforth is she 
cursed not only with the pangs of childbirth but by her own and all 
her daughters’ subjugation to man. She becomes a masculine 
chattel and obedience her necessity and virtue. 

Feminine references in the Old Testament are virtually incidental. 
Genealogies are taken for granted as masculine, and beyond the 
drama of Cain and Abel and the exploit of Noah it is Abraham who 
is accepted as the father of the ““ Chosen Race.’’ Other hallowed 
names from Joseph and Moses onward are all masculine, although 
there are allusions to worthy or significant wives and such a story 
of tender attachment as that of Ruth and Naomi. The historical 
supremacy of the male is exemplified in the titles of the scriptural 
Canon, “ The Book of Ruth” and ‘“ The Book of Esther” being 
exceptions. The latter work of uncertain authorship contains the 
record of a woman’s influence, far less appealing than that of 
Sarah, Rebekah or Miriam but less sinister than that of Jezebel. 
The lyrical eroticism evoked by woman in “‘ The Song of Solomon ” 
must not be omitted in this cursory survey of the predominance of 
masculine behaviour in statecraft, war, morality and religion, and 
the acceptance of feminine inferiority and subjugation to man. 

The Decalogue itself illuminates the lowly status of woman in 
the 10th Commandment, for it declares, ‘“‘ Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour’s house, thou id not covet thy neighbour’s wife . 
manservant . .. maidservant . ...ass....” i.e. that which another 
man possesses. There is no rekattn prohibition of coveting “ thy 
neighbour’s husband,’’ obviously because a woman, being a chattel, 
had no legal status but was subject to masculine authority, It would 
have been as irrelevant to interdict any psychological impulse of a 
woman as it would have been in the case of ox or ass. On the other 
hand there is the preceding insistence on the honouring of father 
and mother, while the prohibition of killing and stealing can have 
general application. 

In sexual relationship marriage evolves in the O.T. out of 
polygamy into monogamy, although possibly with a continuation 
of concubinage, in which the husband can divorce his wife for 
several serious or trivial reasons. Only much later has a wife the 
right of divorcement within severe restrictions. The punishment 
for feminine adultery was stoning or burning, although the man was 
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also subject to punishment for adulterous offence not against his 
wife but against another man’s property. Legally, socially, morally 
and theologically the bias against woman in the Old Testament is 
overwhelming. It is verily a masculine world, with some moral and 
spiritual refinement of earlier crudities. 

Jesus of Nazareth is born into that world of Hebrew tradition 
and practice, and part of his uniqueness lies in his startling, com- 
passionate and more enlightened relationship to women. He appears 
to have had women friends and to have established an easy, pleasant 
companionship with women generally, as witness his conversations 
with the sisters Martha and Mary, Mary of Clopas and Mary 
Magdalene, and particularly with the ‘““ woman of Samaria’? who 
met him at Jacob’s well with her waterpot. No wonder his disciples 
““. . marvelled that he talked with the woman,” although we leave 
aside the intriguing question of how, or by whom, so impressive a 
discourse between Jesus and that woman came to be recorded in 
such illuminating detail. 

His attitude to erotic love is equally challenging, for while his 
attendance at “‘a marriage in Cana of Galilee”? has become the 
standard reference of sanction in the contemporary Christian 
marriage service there is also the story of his words and actions 
both in respect of the sinful woman with the alabaster box of ointment 
and the “ woman taken in adultery ” brought to him by the scribes 
and Pharisees. How profound is his tolerant insight, when he 
says of the former, ‘‘ Her sins, which are many, are forgiven; for 
she loved much. . .”’ and of the latter, “‘ He that is without sin among 
you let him cast the first stone at her’ and “ neither do I condemn 
thee: go, and sin no more.” Evidently the love he proclaimed to 
mankind penetrated more deeply than in negative asceticism, and 
must have been most disconcerting to any of Essenic disposition. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that he was a man and a celibate, 
his general disciples were masculine and the Apostles were all men. 
Paul is pathologically and notoriously anti-feminine, his strictures 
making a harsh contribution to doctrinal and ecclesiastical system- 
isation in subsequent Christian history, despite his paradoxical 
announcement that in Christ “there is neither male nor female.” 
There are “ Early Fathers’’ but no collective “‘ Early Mothers ” 
revered as such by the Church, even if individual women saints are 
recognised within the Calendar and women of renown and influence 
became Abbesses and Mothers Superior in religious orders. However 
great their capacity and influence, their scope and function has re- 
mained operative within subordinate limitations determined by the 
Catholic Church. This is also substantially true of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, and of Lutheran and Calvinistic Churches within 
Protestant communions. 

The Church of England has accepted minor modifications. 
Women may be elected to local church councils and occasionally 
women may be permitted to preach, but the sacramental offices 
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remain confined to a masculine priesthood which is not necessarily 
celibate. This modification has proceeded much further with the 
Free Churches, some of which have woman lay preachers and even 
pastors. From the 17th Century the Quakers have been foremost 
in emphasising equality of ministerial function among all men and 
women members of their Society of Friends. Yet even there masculine 
theology prevails, for paternal imagery is frequent in their spon- 
taneous utterances. 

A powerful, though not irrefutable, case can be advanced in 
defence of this bias, and it will be contended stoutly that predominant 
masculinity carries no inference of feminine inferiority but is simply 
the extension of inherent difference of function. Man, it is argued, 
is by nature equipped for positive activity, the authority he exercises 
conveying no moral superiority. Woman within her own maternal 
and domestic sphere possesses authoritative honour and spiritual 
influence, her divergent sexual channel for this being complementary 
to that of man. Moreover, the belief that the Deity directly, and not 
through the agency of a human male, generated Jesus, his only 
begotten Son, within the body of Mary, elevates womanhood and 
motherhood for all time beyond temporal assessment. The august 
Incarnation itself invests the function of woman with a sacramental 
significance man does not possess. This interpretation may operate 
more within Catholic doctrine, practice and worship than within 
Protestantism. Hence, as previously stated, veneration of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, the Mother of God, fulfils an intense emotional need, 
to the psychological disadvantage of Protestantism. 

Accepting the objective fact of this spiritual satisfaction, it is 
none the less true that a certain incongruity exists between the 
weighty bias of traditional Christianity and revolutionary sociological 
changes in the status of woman. Politically and legally in this 
country and many others, ancient disabilities have largely, and in 
some cases entirely, disappeared. The ineradicable physiological 
distinction is no longer accepted as the justification for its social 
by-products but is now held to be, even if erroneously, irrelevant 
to equality of status between men and women. All doors must be 
open, although not all are inevitably entered. Democratic opportunity 
and responsibility must exist for every citizen, and if there are inherent 
differences of inclination or capacity, this will be empirically decided 
for the majority of either sex without prejudice to those respective 
sex minorities who may possess unusual qualities. 

All doors must be open? No, there is an exception where it is 
a church door. This presents an acute disparity and however 
ingenious is the casuistry defending the distinction it remains an 
embarrassment, possibly less so for Free Churchmen but far from 
absent for them. They may have adapted themselves to organisational 
administrative and hortatory democracy, but their one-sided theo- 
logical autocracy remains, from the Deity to his Incarnate Son and 
from Pauline doctrine to modern masculine exegesis. Only in some 
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measure do they escape from endorsing the sexual equivalent 
in religion of the South African racial “ apartheid.” The black 
man’s soul, admits the Afrikaaner, may be equal to that of the white 
man in the Love of God, but apart from this there is a basic dis- 
crimination in nature and in the sight of God. So also, in Christ 
there is neither male or female, but this does not repudiate either 
physiological or psychological difference in function and the 
appropriate restrictions this imposes on woman! 

There is some semblance of apartheid in prayer or hymn where 
the reference is invariably masculine. God is Lord, King, Father. 
Jesus, the Saviour, is Son of God and Son of Man. The doctrinal 
expositors and guides, whether Paul, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, 
Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, Knox, Wesley or the moderns, are men. 
Ecclesiastical government, with rare nonconformist exceptions, is 
confined to men. Would it not be true to state that the masculine 
mind has projected itself through all these avenues of intellectual 
conception, reflection, formulation, dispensation and supervision ? 

In non-Christian religions a similar predominance exists, in 
Judaism, Islam, Buddhism and in the moral system of Confucianism. 
The dualistic religion of Zoroastrianism, with interesting Christian 
affinities in some respects, and Sikhism, founded by Nanok’s 
deviation from Hinduism, are masculine in origin and texture. In 
the ancient, comprehensive “‘ pantheistic polytheism ”’ of Hinduism 
there are, however, powerful feminine elements, for many of its 
minor deities are female, even if the triad of Brahman, Vishnu and 
Siva are masculine, as is the legendary Krishna. 

There are two familiar instances of women as founders or 
inspirers of specific religious movements: Mary Baker Eddy, of 
Christian Science, and Annie Besant, subsequent to her contact with 
Madame Blavatsky, of Theosophy. Some may consider these to 
be portents of future religious phenomena. There are also scattered 
small cults either initiated by women or supervised by them. 

A glance at the ancient cultures of Egypt, Babylonia and 
Assyria, Greece and Rome reminds us that, in their respective 
pantheons, there is the Egyptian Isis, wife-sister of Osiris and mother 
of Horus; the Babylonians Makh and Ishta; the Hellenic Artemis, 
Athene and Aphrodite; and the Roman Vesta. Beyond these in the 
misty world of evolving human consciousness there are many 
feminine or matristic supernatural entities evoking fear, homage or 
invocation. 

Psycho-analysts advance explanations of these varying anthropo- 
morphic embodiments of our innate psychic composition, and 
some have endeavoured to interpret waves of social behaviour in 
human history as essentially due to intermittent patristic or matristic 
pressures in the human psyche. These are not necessarily identical 
physiologically with either sex, for, to a greater or less degree, we 
are all hermaphrodites psychochemically. Nevertheless, they do not 
explain adequately why what is normally associated with masculinity 
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in fact appears to predominate in both the secular and the theological 
realms or the reason for its associated continuous ambivalence in 
human life. 

The inevitable question is whether our modern attempt to 
ensure harmonious or complementary sex equation in society will 
have any positive parallel within religion? If it does not, then how 
shall we fare ultimately under the impact of an almost complete 
antithesis between sociological and theological evaluations of man 
and woman? The assumptions of sex equality cannot indefinitely 
proceed to mortal frontiers and then become abrogated as we enter 
the terrain of spiritual realities. At some point the tension between 
conceptual disparities must be resolved, for an indefinite schizo- 
phrenia becomes intolerable. If we explore the means by which the 
dignity of both man and woman can become integrated then we 
have to resolve that problem also in that sphere of absolute reference 
upon which masculine bias has been imposed. 

True, it is not only in Christ where there is neither male nor 
female but in the Infinite Deity also, and this is recognised in some 
theological nomenclature of neuter content. The ascription of 
masculine qualities to gods and to God is a natural projection that 
need not be scorned. But even if we are hesitant about the employ- 
ment of feminine terms in religious observance should we not 
minimise the frequency of masculine attribution? ‘“‘In Him we live 
and move and have our being ”’ retains a masculine reference that is 
certainly preferable to the impersonal “‘ It’. Even so, the substance 
of that phrase is itself without sexual bias. Likewise “‘ God” is 
indicative of omnipotence without the excessive intrusion of 
“* Father.” 

It may be that the masculine will continue to predominate 
indefinitely for practical or psychological reasons both in the theo- 
philosophical and the temporal affairs of religion and the churches, 
and impulsive departure therefrom may promote emotional extrava- 
gance or sentimental embarrassment. Nevertheless, while this should 
be avoided there is no reason why we should ignore the fact of an 
anomaly in traditional masculine theology nor why we should not 
take cautious steps to mitigate this in correspondence with minds 
that are now more liberated from antiquated masculine assumptions. 
Personality is not a synonym for either male or female, and needs 
release from effete religious inclinations to the contrary. 

Religious apologists can plead that Divine truth transcends the 
mortality of sexual distinctions, but their plea would be more 
impressive if their language was less overborne by an uncritical 
adoption of only one sex in their linguistic relationship to the 
Creator. Why should not the transcendence be consistent or 
inclusive ? . 

It has taken a long time to achieve feminine emancipation in 
some parts of the earth. How long will it take before we dare to 
approach heaven with the expectancy of equal dignity? 


Sex and Religion 


JOHN WALLACE LAWS* 


N order to avoid the double entendre trap I propose to discuss 

sexual matters directly, using words of Latin and Greek origin, 
defining my terms as I come to them, so far as this is practicable. All 
references to sexual activity will refer to adult humans unless stated 
otherwise. I will not use the term ‘ sex ’ in its broad psychoanalytical 
meaning, where a mother’s kiss of her infant is called ‘ sexual.’ 
The word ‘erotic’ will have its usual meaning in most cases: the 
context should indicate any variation. 

One word that needs immediate definition is a term which will 
be used frequently: hénosis. This is a Greek word meaning ‘ union, 
the making of two into one.’ I am forced to use this term because 
when we use the word ‘ union’ with reference to sex, it generally 
means no more than the physical act of copulation. Hénosis will be 
understood to mean this and more; it will involve the total loving 
relationship of man and woman which brings them into a mutual 
dependence, an intimate sharing of the goods and evils of life, a 
making of what the Bible calls ‘ one flesh ’ out of their love for each 
other. We will leave the word ‘ union’ for the physical aspects of 
the relationship, and reserve the word ‘ hénosis ’ for deeper and more 
meaningful matters in marriage. 

Following Langdon-Davies, I will distinguish three dimensions 
of sexual activity. I use the term ‘ dimensions’ to avoid the spatial 
imagery of the word ‘levels.’ The word ‘ dimensions’ is spatial 
also, but it does not create a separation between the matters dis- 
cussed, as does the word ‘ levels.’ The first dimension is procreative. 
All sexual activity that is intended to create new life is in this 
dimension. Some sexual activities do not all the time fall in this 
dimension; yet procreation is never, in the prime of life, wholly 
absent from the consciousness of partners in coitus as a possible 
result of their sexual activity, even when contraceptives are used, 
since these are never absolutely dependable. The second dimension 
is erotic, and refers to those sexual activities which are not pro- 
creative, but creative and recreative of new values in the relationship 
between the partners in the enterprise. The third dimension is 
lustful; and by this term we refer to those sexual activities which are 
employed for the relief of sexual tension. Adult masturbation 
frequently can be classed as this kind of sexuality. In calling these 
three, ‘ dimensions’ of sexuality, rather than ‘ levels’ we make no 
moral judgments as to better or worse, and wish to make it clear 
that all three can be present in one act of coitus. One partner may 
need release from sexual tension, and still use this as an occasion 

* Personal note on page 59. 
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to recreate the values in marriage and.enhance them with sexual 
play, and also wish to-beget a child. 

The discussion will deal with four related topics in this order: 
first, sex as sin; then sex as knowing and as knowledge; followed by 
a discussion of sex and love; and concluded with a section on sex, 
love, and God. 

SEX AS SIN 


‘“In Adam’s fall we sinned all,’ sings the ancient hymn. A 
reading of the Biblical text has led some to say that Adam’s sin 
was sexual, and the Original Sin which we all inherit is sexuality; 
hence intercourse is sinful per se. A problem which troubled 
philosophers, and subsequently was a problem to Augustine, was 
the unruly flesh which the male of the species has to contend with; 
for a man seems to have one law in all his members with the exception 
of his penis, which is moved by a law of its own. In Prokosch’s 
The Seven Who Fled, is written: 

“He stood on a flat stone and looked down at his reflection trembling in the 
water below him. He could see his toes, reflected against the very edge of 
the rock. And below those the reflection of his ankles, his thick strong legs 
far apart, happy to be unclothed and alive again, and between these that 
traditional shape, that magical and terrifying bit of flesh and blood, whose 
behaviour was so full of caprice, so far past conjecture, which gave him 
strange and unexpected orders from time to time. 2% 

Augustine, in his De Matrimonio et Conapieante as quoted by 
Langdon-Davies, takes this “‘ magical and terrifying bit of flesh 
and blood . . . which gave him strange and unexpected orders ”’ as 
a symbol of man’s rebellion against God. Just as man turns against 
God’s will, so God has endowed man with a rebellious member 
over which man has no willful control. 

Well, then, how significant is the fact that the eyes, and lips, and tongue, 

and hands, and feet, and the bending of back, and neck, and sides, are all 

placed within our power—but when it must come to man’s great function 
of the procreation of children, the members which were expressly created 
for this purpose will not obey the direction of the will, but lust has to be 
waited on for to set these members in motion, as if they were under its 
domination, while it sometimes refuses to act when the mind wills, although 
it as often acts against the will! Must not this bring the blush of shame 
over the liberty of the human will, that by its contempt of God, its own 

Commander, it has lost all proper command for itself over its own members ? 

Now, wherein could be found a more fitting demonstration of disobedience, 

than in the disobedience of those parts whence nature herself derives 

subsistence by perpetual renewal ?1 
Augustine then states that the making of the fig-leaf aprons was a 
deliberate act of will to cover the member which was beyond the 
control of the will; thus Adam and Eve covered with decency their 
indecency. He does not say that sexual activity is sinful, but that 
the unruly member is a sign of man’s disobedience; and thus sex 
falls into sinfulness through man’s disobedience. The undoubted 
fact that man receives ‘‘ strange and unexpected orders ”’ cannot 
be escaped, and this seemed a curse to Augustine. He then places 


1 Langdon-Davies, Sex, Sin and Sanctity (London: Gollancz, 1954), p. 98. 
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the first dimension of sex on a natural basis, allowing procreating 
as unsinful, if not exactly virtuous. The second dimension, depending 
so clearly on the unruly member for its success, becomes touched 
with sinfulness, and can be condoned only if attended by a conscious 
desire to fulfil the demands of the first dimension of sex. And the 
third dimension was seen by him as unalloyed sin. This position 
with relation to the three dimensions of sex is, to this day, maintained 
in Roman Catholic moral teaching, and in much of Protestantism. 

Latter-day puritans with regard to sex, notably Aldous Huxley 
and Sorokin, see in sexual activity great evil, due, not to any inherent 
vice in sexuality, but to the misuse to which sex is put in our mid- 
century culture. They freely admit the first dimension as necessary 
and good. But the second and third dimensions come in for dis- 
tortion, and sexual acts tend to become acts leading to degradation 
and evil. Huxley lists three distortions of sexual activity. He says, 
““ Sex is evil when it takes the form of a physical addiction.’’? This 
calls to mind Adelaide Anne Proctor’s hymn where she sings, 
“1 thank Thee more that all our joy is touched with pain; ... so 
that earth’s bliss may be our guide and not our chain.”> The 
pleasure of sex, the indescribable pleasure of orgasm, so great that 
even the word ‘ pleasure ’ seems a little thin to describe it, can become 
a chain: it can become like a habit-forming drug; it is an addiction 
that cannot be destroyed by satiation, but tends to become a demonic 
possession. Huxley says, ““ The demon that inhabits (the addicts) 
compels them to do what they know will harm them and what, with 
the best part of their beings, they do not want to do.’’* 

Sex is also distorted into evil when it is used as an instrument 
for power over others. The first distortion harms only the addict. 
The second harms others; for love has become a weapon whereby 
to impose one’s will on another. This use of sex is evil because the 
active party, “‘ by insisting on the right to bully, command, and 
direct, thereby insists upon his or her separateness,’”’> and thus 
makes hénosis impossible. Further, ‘‘ by refusing to respect the 
other’s personality, the domineering lover makes it impossible for 
the beloved victim to pay attention to’® the Thou in the tyrant. 
Each becomes an /t to the other, and the /-Thou relationship of 
love is thwarted and made impossible. 

The third distortion is found in the use of sex as a means to 
vanity. It is here akin to avarice; but the object is not money or 
things, rather a human being ‘“‘ and that human being’s socially 
valuable qualities.””? This distorted love also harms the beloved, 
and also makes the /-Thou relationship difficult if not impossible; 
for the lover uses his or her beloved not as an end in her or himself, 
but as a means to his or her private purposes, thus by-passing the 
Thou in the other, and making this other an /t. 

2Aldous Huxley, Ends and Means (New York: Harper 1937), p. 356. 


3Hymns of the Spirit, (Boston: The Beacon Press, 1937), Hymn 263. 
4Huxley, op. cit, pp. 357 f. SIbid. 6Ibid, p. 359. “Ibid. 
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It would be unjust to Huxley to leave his view of sex here, for 
he goes on to say: 

Sex is not always addiction, is not always used as an instrument of 
domination or as a means for expressing vanity and snobbishness. It is 
also and at least as frequently the method whereby unpossessive and unselfish 
individuals achieve union (Aénosis) with one another and indirectly with 
the world about them. “ All the world loves a lover”; and, conversely, 
a lover loves all the world. Moreover, to be in love is, in many cases, 
to have achieved a state of being, in which it becomes possible to have 
direct intuition of the essentially lovely nature of ultimate reality. 

Sorokin finds in our sensate culture that the emphasis on pleasure 
and comfort has made the pursuit of sex merely a pursuit of 
pleasure.? When sex is understood merely as a means to pleasure 
its force to cement the husband-wife hénosis is destroyed, and sanction 
is given to seek for pleasure wherever it may be found. Thus the 
family is destroyed, and marriage becomes popular simply as an 
institution where the maximum of temptation is combined with 
the maximum of opportunity. Where either of these maximums 
seems to diminish, then on this hedonistic basis, it is felt right to 
break the relationship and try to establish another with someone 
else in order to find these maximums again. So selfishness in sex 
emphasizes separateness, and thus destroys the probability of 
hénosis between partners in the sensate enterprise of coitus. 

The word ‘sin’ has been so equated with ‘sex’ in common 
lay thought that, for the purposes of better understanding we might 
abandon the word * sin ’ altogether. Dr. Tillich suggests estrangement 
as a substitute word; for it is the meaning for us of the myth of the 
Fall of Man. His fall is not due to the exercise of his sexual powers, 
but rather to his willingness to set himself up as an equal to God in 
the knowledge and power which the eating of the fruit of the tree 
represents. This Fall is not, of course, an event in history, but a 
mythological portrayal of our human situation of estrangement from 
the ground and depth of Being. The facet of estrangement which 
is called ‘ concupiscence ’ is the only aspect of estrangement which 
here concerns us. 

The figure of Don Giovanni in the Mozart opera is a dramatic 
and musical expression of concupiscence; for the Don is determined 
to love (meaning ‘ to possess sexually *) every woman he meets, to 
increase his total of 1,003 in Spain. But concupiscence should not 
be seen as merely sexual in nature, as the opera shows us in the 
last scene, where the Don sits at dinner alone, eating and drinking 
with such abandon that even his servant Leporello is amazed at his 
power, a glutton for food as well as for sex. Concupiscence is the 
estrangement which tries to overcome itself by bringing all of reality 
into one’s self, into the center of one’s being. Thus it is sexual desire 
in a distorted form; it is gluttony, avarice, greed, and the will to 
power. Inasmuch as, in Dr. Tillich’s sense, we are all sinners, 


8]bid., pp. 359 f. 
9Pitirim A. Sorokin, The Reconstruction of Humanity (Beacon Press, 1948). 
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existentially we are all estranged, we are all liable to be tempted to 
use our sexual powers as a means to achieve control. This is a 
theological presentation of Huxley’s second point. 

Sex as sin has been discussed from the Roman Catholic view- 
point, with reference to man’s unruly member; as distorted in 
addiction and in the drive for power and vanity, and as sensate 
pursuit of pleasure. Finally it was seen as sinful under its form of 
concupiscence. 


SEX AS KNOWING AND KNOWLEDGE 


In Genesis iv: 1, it is reported that ““ Adam knew Eve his wife, 
and she conceived and bore Cain.” Although Meek, in the American 
Translation, and Moffatt in his, give the word as ‘ intercourse,’ all 
other versions give it as ‘knew.’ The word is used again in 
Genesis xix: 5 where the incident of Sodom is recorded, and this 
particular use of the word is given in Moffatt, Meek, and Knox in 
terms that have unmistakeable homosexual meaning; all other 
versions, including the Vulgate which Knox translated, give it as 
“ knew.’ The Hebrew word yddha, used very frequently in the Old 
Testament, is used ten times with unmistakeable reference to coitus. 
When combined with mishkabh in the meaning of ‘lying, yadha 
occurs five other times. On the other hand shakhabh is used upwards 
of fifty times in a coital sense, meaning ‘to lie with someone for 
coitus,’ and this is used both for heterosexual and homosexual coitus. 
The significant thing is that yadha, which means both ‘ knowing’ 
and ‘ coitus,’ is used exclusively of heterosexual relations when used 
to mean “‘coitus.*° Why, then, is the word for “ knowing’ used as 
a word for * coitus *? 

Knowledge is reached by participation in that which is known; 
therefore in some sense the knower has to enter into some /énosis 
with the known; otherwise the object of his knowledge would be 
unknowable. There must be something about it which touches 
something in himself that makes a communication of meaning 
possible; and, at the very least, this is the way we know. Thus it is 
appropriate to speak of coitus as knowing, for something quite 
unique and incommunicable without coitus is made known in the act. 
Lovers know something about themselves and each other which 
they can learn in no other way, whereby they participate in each 
other in a manner that transcends the physical act of copulating, 
and makes more than their bodies touch in the act of love. Some 
sense of this must have been known to the writers of the Old 
Testament who us yddha for coitus as well as for knowing. 

Professor Cole reports Piper as saying that coitus gives first 
of all a self-knowledge which cannot be obtained in any other way, 
and that words cannot convey this revelation. “The secret of 
sexuality, of masculinity and femininity can be discovered only in 

10The question of the use of this word with reference to the incident at 


Sodom is discussed at length in D. S. Bailey’s Homosexuality and the Western 
Christian Tradition (London: Longmans Green, 1955), Chap. 1. 
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actual coitus. A man discovers what itmeans to be a man in relation 
to a woman, and the woman finds her own self in relation to a man. 
This disclosure is mutual. Each discovers that he is created not as 
an isolated individual but as part of a couple. Alone he is incomplete; 
he finds fulfilment only in sex.’ 

The revelation of sexuality, moving and important as it is in 
its first experience, is not a complete revelation, for the discovery 
of one’s manhood in relation to a woman is not found in one act 
of coitus. Coitus is the key which opens the door, but it does not 
convey the whole revelation. Much is learned in other intimate 
associations, in mutual dependences, in caress and glance, and in 
repeated acts of coitus, all with the same person, that develop the 
self from its center into fuller manhood or womanhood. 

Knowledge is not merely of one’s self in sex. One learns more. 
Perhaps Brunner’s comments on knowledge and truth will give hint 
to a fuller understanding of what it is one knows in one’s spouse 
in coitus, although the words have no reference to copulation. 
“The Bible uses an expression which is unknown in philosophy, 
“To be in truth.’ This does not mean merely ethical truthfulness, 
though this ethical truthfulness is certainly included. But to be ‘in’ 
truth means much more; it means the same thing as to be in Christ, 
the same as to be in God’s love. Where this truth is known, some- 
thing happens within the center of the knowing subject. To know 
this truth, does not mean, as in the case with ordinary knowledge, 
to become richer, enlarged, enhanced. To know this truth means 
to be transformed. To be in this truth means to become a new 
creature, a new kind of being. Being-in-truth means being-in-love. 
It is not mere knowledge that is given here, but communion. To 
know this truth is to become a loving person.’?? And it is the 
experience of sex in love that gives this hénosis-forming knowledge 
to the partners. As Brunner suggests, such knowledge is a trans- 
forming knowledge; for it makes a loving person a new kind of being. 

Lovers find that words will not convey the meanings they need 
to share, and so they try to enlarge the meaning of words by using 
poetry (which is why most writing about love is poetic), but this 
cannot succeed. Poetry cannot express the fulness of what is in 
the heart of a lover. Bailey writes: ““There comes a time when 
words fail and the tongue cannot utter what is in the heart; yet 
expression of some kind is an imperative necessity—indeed, without 
it a personal relation like that of man and woman in ‘ one flesh’ 
cannot continue. Part of the importance of sexual intercourse is 
that it affords husband and wife a medium for those mutual dis- 
closures for which no words can be found; the senses become the 
channel of communication for all that lies too deep for utterance 
and yet somehow must be told. Such intercourse is necessarily 


11William Graham Cole, Sex in re ghd and Psychoanalysis (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1955), p. 174 
12Rmil Brunner, Christianity and Civilization (N.Y.: Scribner’s, 1948), p. 40. 
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_ pleasurable because of what is expressed, and not merely because 
it is a means of sensual gratification. There is no doubt that the 
theological suspicion of sexual pleasure . . . has been partly responsible 
for the fact that this important aspect of intercourse has not been 
appreciated.’’!3 

We have noted above that in Meek’s and Moffatt’s translations 
of Genesis iv: 1 the word ‘ intercourse ’ instead of ‘ knew’ is given 
for yadha, in recounting Adam’s coitus with Eve. The ambiguity 
of the word ‘ intercourse,’ though not as ambiguous as * know,’ still 
has enough to suggest some of the deeper meanings in coitus between 
loving husband and wife, of which Bailey hints. The American 
College Dictionary'* defines the word as meaning ‘dealings or 
communications between individuals... Though there is hénosis 
achieved in coitus, the individuality of the two is not thereby 
destroyed, for it is a ‘communication between individuals.’ When 
coitus is used as a weapon or a chain it involves a denial of the Thou 
in the other, and there can be no communication between individuals. 
Dr. Tillich writes, “‘ One cannot transform a living being into a 
complete mechanism without removing its center and this means 
without destroying it as a living being,’'® which is what happens 
in a distorted use of sex as a weapon or threat. Thus, for any real 
intercourse, the selfhood of the participants cannot be threatened; 
be this intercourse sexual, intellectual, social, fraternal or religious. 
The second meaning is the ‘ interchange of thoughts and feelings, 
and this I understand to be a sharing in a community of meaning. 
Thus the intercourse of coitus is a sharing of feelings and emotions 
and meanings. 

The important thing to remember about intercourse is the 
tension between the individual, and the participation which may 
tend to destroy him as an individual by being swallowed up in the 
other; and yet he wants to become ‘ one flesh ’ with her, to establish 
a community of meaning with her in full partnership. Donald Fay 
Robinson tells movingly of this tension and how it seems to be 
resolved in the fullness of eroticism. 

“Tt is good sometimes to be alone. There are times when I want to go away 
by myself and find some hidden spot where the sun shines warm, or to some 
deep glade in the woods where hermit thrushes love. At such times I want 
to be where no human being can find me; and there is a wildness in me that 
would send me scutting into the brush like a rabbit if another of my kind 
came by. For then I am feeding my soul on that which is unlike me. Then 
the gray-lined spills of the fir tree and the feathery clouds of the sky are 
nearer kin to me than man. 

But afterwards it is good to return from aloneness to where my fellows 
dwell. It is good to crawl into the prison of other human arms, to leap 


to the quivering fire of other human lips against my lips, to taste the 
sweetness of other tongues against my own. And I am raised high, high 
13Derrick Sherwin Bailey, The Mystery of Love and Marriage (London: 
S.C.M. Press, 1952), p. 60. 
14The American College Dictionary (Random House, 1947), p. 634 b. 
Pies Tillich, Love, Power and Justice, (London: Oxford University Press, 
1954), p. 47. 
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above myself, into a sky that is deeper than the sky, above time and space 
and form and circumstance, to..a place, if it be a place, where only two 
souls are and those two souls are one. 

For life is a balance and a contradiction. It is a binding and a loosing, 
a far journey and a nap by the fire at home, a labor and a rest. It is hunger 
and satiety, aloneness and togetherness, light and the shadow cast by the 
light. It is a tug-of-war‘in which the strength of the men at either end of 
the rope is evenly matched. It is sound and silence, harmony and discord, 
sleep and waking. And if it were not so, it could not be at all. 

For there are times when the human soul must be apart. There 
are times when it shrinks from the touch of its like and turns in upon itself. 
What happens then I do not know. I only know that this inward turning, 
this strange brief cocoon-spinning, gives strength and resiliency and clarity 
to the soul. . . . (But) unless it is balanced and contradicted by passionate 
absorption into another soul, the soul becomes’ dry and hard and brittle. 
The soul must also open out and turn away from itself, hurling itself against 
its like till it and that other no longer know where the boundary lies between 
them, till each can say to the other, ““ With your lips I drink, and with my 
tongue you taste,’ and neither knows which said it.’’16 

Sex as knowing and as knowledge is sex as a sharing in a com- 
munity of meanings achieved with intimate communion between 
lovers. They discover, first, the answer to the riddle of sexuality, 
the meaning of manhood and womanhood in relation to each other. 
They find sex as a means of communication in mutuality that 
conveys meanings unexpressible in words. Each finds this knowledge 
as a sense of participation in the other, whereby both learn more 
fully the meaning of love. 

SEX AND LOVE 

What is love? How may we define it? So many answers to 
this question, for it is lechery and divine grace, and a hundred 
meanings in between. The Greeks had, not one, but several words 
for it, éros, agape, philia. Is our language weak because we have 
only one word where the Greeks had three? No; our tongue is 
stronger, for in our use of the one Anglo-Saxon word, LOVE, we 
catch up in one breath all its meanings the Greeks divide into three; 
for we know that somehow these are closely related. 

But what is love? Martin Buber says, “‘ Love is responsibility 
of an J for a Thou.” Dr. Bailey explains: ‘‘ For Buber, the Thow 
is a subject which can be met (that is, with whom it is possible to 
enter into personal relation), but not experienced; whereas It is an 
object which can be experienced, but with which it is impossible 
to enter into direct personal relation. The J likewise is a subject, 
and the ‘ world of Thou’ is the sphere in which personal con- 
frontation and relation occur between the J and the Thou. The ‘world 
of Jt,’ on the other hand, is the sphere in which the J stands over 
against the Jt as subject to object, experiencing and appropriating, 
but never meeting in direct personal relations.’’® If, for the pronoun 
It, we substitute He or She, the meaning still remains. And in our 
temporal-spatial bondage, which we suffer as finite mortal beings, 

16Donald Fay Robinson, In Search of a Religion (Chester, Penna: privately 
published, 1938), pp. 83 f. 

17Martin Buber, IJ and Thou (New York: Scribner’s, 1955), p. 16. 

18Bailey, op. cit., p. 11. 
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any love we bear for another will be an alternation wherein the 
Thou in our beloved must inevitably become a She, to be valued for 
what She is, and for the full clarity with which / see her in all her 
potentiality and possible beauty. But when J meets her in the 
deepest and most meaningful acts of love all this is swept away and 
both participate in the /-Thou meaning and meeting, and are therein 
one. Buber says: ‘‘ The feeling of Jesus for the demoniac differs 
from his feeling for the beloved disciple; but the love is the one love. 
Feelings are ‘ entertained’: love comes to pass. Feelings dwell in 
a man; but a man dwells in his love. This is no metaphor, but the 
actual truth. Love does not cling to the / in such a way as to have 
the Thou only for its *‘ content,’ its object; but love is between J and 
Thou. The man who does not know this with his very being, does 
not know love; even though he ascribes to it the feelings he lives 
through, enjoys and expresses. Love ranges in its effect through the 
whole world. In the eyes of him who takes his stand in love, and 
gazes out of it, men are cut free from their entanglement in bustling 
activity. Good people and evil, wise and foolish, beautiful and ugly, 
become successively real to him; that is, set free they step forth in 
singleness, and confront him as Thou. In a wonderful way, from time 
to time, exclusiveness arises—and so he can be effective, helping, 
healing, educating, raising up, saving. . . . In this lies the likeness... 
of all who love, from the smallest to the greatest and from the 
blessedly protected man, whose life is rounded in that of a loved 
being, to him who is all his life nailed to the cross of the world, 
and who ventures to bring himself to the dreadful point—to love 
all men.”'° But we cannot understand this if we have not loved or 
been loved. As Roubiczek tells us, we cannot “‘ think of love without 
knowing love between persons, or a person whom we love or who 
loves us.”2° Dr. Tillich writes: ‘‘ Love is being in actuality and 
love is the moving power of life. In these two sentences the onto- 
logical nature of love is expressed. They say that being is not actual 
without love which drives everything that is toward everything else 
that is. In man’s experience of love the nature of life becomes 
manifest. Love is the drive toward the unity of the separated. 
. .. The power of love is not something which is added to an other- 
wise finished process, but life has love in itself as one of its constitutive 
elements. It is the fulfilment and the triumph of love that it is able 
to reunite the most radically separated beings, namely individual 
persons.”’! 

Bishop Nygren makes a sharp distinction between éros and 
agape as two utterly different types of love. But later students have 
softened his sharp division, and now Dr. Tillich insists that éros 
and agape are involved in each other, and cannot be entirely separate. 
They are not different kinds of love; they are different qualities of 


19Buber, op. cit., pp. 14 f. 
20Paul Roubiczek, Thinking in Opposites (Beacon Press, 1952), p. 39. 
21Tillich, op. cit., pp. 25 f. 
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love. He says: “‘ The ontology of love leads to the basic assertion 
that love is one. This contradicts the main trend in the recent 
discussions of the nature of love. They were useful in so far as they 
directed the attention to the different qualities of love. But they 
were and are misleading in so far as they consider the differences 
of quality as differences of type. The error was not that one dis- 
tinguished the qualities of love—on the contrary, more distinctions 
should have been made in what was often comprehended under the 
name éros. The error was that one did not start with an under- 
standing of love as one. Such an understanding, of course, would 
have led to an ontological analysis. For only the relation of love 
to being as such can reveal its fundamental character.” Dr. Tillich 
then distinguishes four qualities of love: epithymia or desire, éros, 
philia or friendship, and agdpe. Bailey sees three qualities in love; 
he does not recognize the epithymia quality as distinct from éros; 
while others see only éros and agdpe. Nevertheless, although there 
are more qualities in love than just four, I accept this fourfold 
division as most helpful in understanding the nature of love. 

Epithymia or desire is generally considered merely the desire 
for sensual self-fulfilment, closely allied to the third dimension of 
sex. Yet in an ontological definition of love as one, this limited 
description leads to misunderstandings. Love does involve a desire 
for sensual self-fulfilment, but it also involves much more. “‘ Man 
strives to reunite himself with that to which he belongs and from 
which he is separated. And this is true not only of man but of all 
living beings. They desire food, movement, growth, participation in 
a group, sexual union, etc. The fulfilment of these desires is 
accompanied by pleasure. But it is not the pleasure as such which is 
desired, but the union with that which fulfils desire.”22 Dr. Tillich 
says elsewhere, “‘ One can say in abbreviated form: Love as libido 
(epithymia) is the movement of the needy toward that which fulfils 
the need.”+ 

Those who omit the quality of epithymia from love and give 
love a tripartite or bipartite definition, usually include the epithymia 
quality with éros. Certainly there is epithymia in éros, but éros is 
more than epithymia. Surely éros is desire, but it is desire determined 
by an appreciation of value in the object desired. ‘‘ Eros,” says 
Dr. Bailey, “‘ therefore is always an indication of the beloved’s value, 
though not always the true measure of that value. If love has any 
meaning at all, the beloved must be allowed an objective value by 
reason of which she is sought, and possession of her desired. 
Admittedly, in the /-Thou of love’s relational event she loses this 
value with the loss of her objective status, but with the inevitable 
lapse into the condition of a She her value returns enhanced, and 
again awakens the desire which seeks its satisfaction in her.” Eros 


22Ibid., pp. 27 f. 23Jbid., p. 29. 
24Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, V. 1 (University of Chicago Press, 1951,) 
p. 280. 25Bailey, op. cit., p. 25 
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“strives for union with that which is a bearer of values because of 
the values it embodies.”’° 
Philia as a quality of love is related to éros; for éros is a desire 
toward the beloved because of her value, her greatly-to-be-desired- 
ness, which the lover sees in her. But he does not want her, he does 
not desire her, merely because she has a value which, perhaps, he 
alone sees. His desire is to commune with her as an equal, as a free 
soul who is akin in love. ‘* Philia,’”’ says Dr. Bailey, ‘‘ is the love 
of friendship, of mutual giving in which every kind of exchange is 
comprehended.”’?” 
O joy divine of friends! 
To hold within the circle of one’s arms 
More than the universe holds: 
So sweet, so rare, so precious beyond words, 
The god so tenderly mortal! 
Not kisses only or embraces, 
Nor the sweet pain and passion of the flesh alone: 
But more, far more, 
To feel (ah, joy!) the creature deep within 
Touch its mate, unite, and lie entranced 
There, ages down, and ages long, in light, 
Suffused, divine—where all these other pleasures 
Fade but to symbols of that perfect union! 28 
“ Philia is integral to the profound conception of community which finds 
expression in the union of man and woman as ‘one flesh.’ Without it, 
neither ¢ros or agdpe can constitute the basis of an authentic hénosis; sexual 
love in its full quality and depth cannot be known if it does not include 
an experience on every level of all that is meant by a true common life, 
founded on friendship and mutual exchange. In such common life, which 
is the embodiment of the philia of lover and beloved, the essential element 
is freedom. From the beginning they confront one another on terms of 
unconditional spiritual equality. They grow together first in friendship, 
and the common life, which began in the sharing of interests, attains its 
consummation in the sacramental sharing of one another’s bodies; éros and 
agape come to enrich and deepen Philia, not to supersede it.’’ 29 
There is a form of love which transcends these, namely, the 
desire for the “ fulfilment of the longing of the other being, the 
longing for his ultimate fulfilment,’’° and this quality of love is 
called agape. Agape can be understood as the love of God reaching 
out to us, so that the lover loves his beloved because she is loved 
by God’s impartial love, and not for any virtues and values she 
seems to him to have of herself. Agdpe is the depth dimension of 
love, “ or love in relation to the ground of life.’3! But our chief 
interest is in agdpe understood chiefly as “‘ the altruistic, self-giving 
principle inherent in all true love—the activity of the will whereby 
éros is governed and philia enriched, and the good of the beloved 
and of hénosis is placed first.’’32 
Epithymia is lustful, and as such ignores the Thou in the beloved 
who satisfies desire. But united with agdpe, epithymia is desire for 
26Tillich, L.P.J., p. 30. 27Bailey, op.cit., p. 26. 
28Edward Carpenter, Towards Democracy (London: G.A. & Unwin, 1921), 
p. 409; (New York: A. & C. Boni, 1935), p. 386. 
29Bailey, op. cit., pp. 26f. 3°Tillich, S. T., p. 280. 
s1Villich, LP. J., p. 33. 32Bailey, op. cit., p. 28. 
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the beloved, not merely for her as a satisfaction and fulfilment of 
sexual hunger, but desire for the beloved at her center. Under the 
control and influence of agdpe (this is highly symbolic language, to 
say ‘ control and influence,’ for agdpe and epithymia sees the beloved 
and desires her as God sees and desires her.) 

Love, as éros, loves the beloved for her value, but this sort of 
relationship can become so exclusive as to forget the social 
responsibilities of the partners in the affair. Through éros the lovers 
seek to make their world a secret private world where they may 
escape the harsh outside world, and in secret build their lives into 
each other, and thus make their relation to the rest of the world 
irresponsible. Agdpe is love cutting into this quality of love, for 
it makes this éros responsible to the world. It also takes the mystical 
flight of lovers into éros to that world where their individuality is 
swallowed up into that one they both are, and it makes their éros 
quite personal, for in love there should be no denial of self-identity 
in the mystical love of the beloved. 

Love in its quality as philia, the love of equals, also has an 
exclusive quality about it, a rejection of them that are not equals; 
it is a preferential love, for the lover loves his beloved above all 
others, and thus all others less than the beloved. In hénosis this 
exclusive quality must remain; but agdpe does not deny exclusiveness, 
but it purifies it so that “the preferences of friendship are not 
negated, but they do not exclude, in a kind of aristocratic self- 
separation, all the others. Not everyone is a friend, but everyone 
is affirmed as a person,’ rather than denied as a lessees 
or thing. 

Love in all its qualities, as manifested in sex, leads to a state 
of hénosis between the lovers. Thus, in a marriage, there are three 
components which are of importance to the husband and wife: 
man, woman, and hénosis. And the hénosis gives the man his function 
as husband, and the woman hers as wife. Their acts of love are 
not merely means to sexual pleasure; they take their greatest value 
from the contribution they make to this hénosis, to bring it into 
being, to strengthen it, to enhance it. 

In ancient pre- -sophisticated eras, the fertility or life-cult in 
religion found in sex a form of ecstasy, ‘of standing outside one’s self, 
that gave a sense of hénosis with a whole cultural community. At 
annual or semi-annual festivals, man indulged in religiously regulated 
orgies in which promiscuous coitus was an act of piety. What 
happens to a worshipper in such a cult? What does the sexual orgy 
do to him? ‘‘ It throws him back into the stream of life and chokes, 
at least for a moment, the growing anxiety rising from his sense 
of isolation from his fellows and his narrow concern as to what is 
going to happen to this perishable precious self, which is all that 
now is fully real to each. The orgiastic ecstasy floods the individual 
once again with the tides of life, which obliterate the silt-banks of 

33Tillich L.P.J. p. 119. 
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the defining self and make the small stagnant pool of each for the 

'moment part of the inexhaustible sea. Long before men discovered 
by the wine of Dionysus how to tide themselves over the bar which 
the limen had now become, and gain again the creative deep, the 
orgiastic force inherent in them through sex had served this one 
of its truly natural purposes.’’3+ But with the rise of sophistication 
in society such sexual union with creative life in all nature becomes 
merely an excuse for sexual abandon, and is now pleasure centered, 
rather than hénosis centered. ‘‘ Failing to devise a clear understanding 
and psychological praxis for bringing about the knowledge of union, 
it became a saturnalia, a bacchanal. Hence ‘ orgy,’ which once had 
meant something worked out, a sanctifying by a ‘ wholing’ of that 
which had come apart, became license, union not by raising but 
by lowering.”’>> 

With this method of achieving Aénosis on a broad basis which 
nature gave, man turns to the other methods open to him, to find 
release from “‘ narrow concern as to what is going to happen to this 
precious perishable self,’ and he seeks this release in a beloved, and 
through sex he seeks hénosis, the meeting of J and Thou which is a 
union through communion in another. 

Dr. Bailey has examined this hénosis, especially as it relates to 
marriage, and suggests several conditions for its achievement. The 
first of these is consent, for without consent there is no hénosis 
possible. It is an experience of all human love that it cannot be 
commanded or forced; it must be wooed and won with the consent 
of both. Yet consent will not achieve hénosis, though it is a condition 
for it. A meaning of the marriage rites of the Church is the element 
of mutual consent to the enterprise of establishing hénosis. 

The second condition for hénosis is sexual intercourse, the sharing 
of one another’s bodies. Dr. Bailey writes: ‘“‘ Intercourse . . . is 
much more than a mere physical act which takes place on the 
periphery, as it were, of personal experience: it involves and affects 
the whole man and the whole woman in the very centre and depth 
of their being, so that afterwards neither can ever be as if they had 
never come together. . . . It can never, therefore be treated simply 
as sensual indulgence. Fornication is more than an isolated, 
pleasurable exercise for the sexual organs; it is the expression of 
an attitude of mind in which God, other persons, and the self are 
all involved. . . . In their coming together they either affirm or deny 
all that sexual intercourse means. In the one case they become knit 
together in a mysterious and significant hénosis and fulfil their love 
as husband and wife; in the other they merely enact a hollow, 
ephemeral, diabolical parody of marriage which works disintegration 
in the personality and leaves behind a deeply-seated sense of frustra- 
tion and dissatisfaction—though this may never be brought to the 

34Gerald Heard, The Source of Civilization (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1937), pp. 204 f. ‘ : 

Byes Heard, Is God in History? (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950), 
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surface of consciousness and realized-\So profound, however, are 
the consequences of sexual intercourse that they can only be 
adequately expressed by saying that every act initiates or maintains 
a state of ‘ one flesh’ which either affirms or negates its own inner 
meaning. In this sense sexual union is more significant for marriage 
than consent, and is the criterion with reference to which all sexual 
relation must be estimated.*® Since it is as a sexual union established 
and sustained by sexual intercourse that marriage is distinguished 
from every other kind of legitimate relation of partnership between 
man and woman, the purpose of sex must inevitably determine to 
no small extent the purpose of marriage itself. It must not be 
overlooked, therefore, that sexual intercourse, whether or not it 
results in conception, always has profound consequences in the 
realm of personal relation. The ‘ one flesh’ hénosis is not merely 
a by-product of a biological function. Marriage derives its onto- 
logical meaning, not from the procreative capacity of husband and 
wife, but from the sexual love by which they are united in a special 
and significant personal relation. Intercourse may imply the 
possibility of procreation, but it means the certainty of union in 
“one flesh ’.”37 Edward Carpenter, in the same vein, says, ““ Taking 
all together I think it may fairly be said that the prime object of 
Sex is union, the physical union as the allegory and expression of 
the real union, and that generation is a secondary object or result 
of this union.’”28 And A. H. Maslow, of Brandeis University, 
reporting on love in healthy people, says, ‘‘ If love is a yearning for 
the perfect and complete fusion, then the orgasm as sometimes. 
reported by self-actualizing people becomes the attainment of it.’’? 

The third condition for successful hénosis is fidelity. It does not 
seem to be possible for one man or woman to achieve hénosis with 
more than one woman or man at one time. This is the chief reason 
for monogamy, and the justification for the vow of fidelity ‘ till 
death us do part.’ Inasmuch as hénosis does not result from any 
one coitus, and depends on more than merely the pleasure of coitus, 
it must be developed between two people who share responsibility 
with, and for, one another. ‘‘ Something so meaningful as sexual 
intercourse demands regular repetition, and its frequency must be 
determined by other than biological factors alone. It is the sacra- 
mental expression of the hénosis of husband and wife, the means. 
by which they are confirmed in their union and the ‘ one flesh’ 
is nourished and built up.’’*° Hénosis needs fidelity. 

Procreation is the fourth condition of hénosis. The man, in 
hénosis with his mate, will find that sex ‘* will stand for. him as a 
means of expressing his love in a natural and responsible way, 


36Bailey, op. cit., pp. 51 and 53 f. 37Ibid., p. 107. 

38Love’s Coming of Age (London: Methuen, 1916), p. 20. 

39A. H. Maslow, ‘‘ Love in Healthy People,” in Ashley Montague, The 
Meaning of Love (New York: Julian Press, 1953), p. 67. 
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producing children as the perfect symbol of the unity that exists 
between him and his mate.’’*? Husband and wife may ‘‘ determine 
the end of any one sexual act so as to include or exclude the possibility 
of conception, but may not determine the end of their total sexual 
activity so as to deny its procreative function. They must recognize 
in the impulse to sexual union a creative element which seeks 
fulfilment both in the establishment of the ‘ one flesh,’ hénosis, and 
in bringing new life into existence. 

“The hénosis is ontologically complete, but socially imperfect, 
and needs to be supplemented from outside itself if it is to attain to 
fulness of interior life... . It will. . . always be in children who are 
uniquely their creation and the expression of their love in its complete 
self-giving, rather than in their friends, that they can find their 
true and most satisfactory social fulfilment.’’# 

Lastly, the condition of social responsibility must be recognized 
for hénosis. “‘ Fellowship with other men and women can mean a 
valuable enrichment of the ‘ one flesh,’ and husband and wife must 
take care not to sever themselves from the social life of the com- 
munity by retiring into the secret and impenetrable retreat of their 
own secret union.’ If they resent the concern society feels for this 
most intimate of all human relations, their resentment will activate 
hénosis-destroying anxiety and hate. But if they accept social 
concern for their hénosis, this acceptance will make easier the 
achievement of both the public and private aims of marriage.” 

We may remember how Huxley characterized coitus as a way to 
achieve union or hénosis; that knowing involves participation, and 
as such is a form of union or hénosis; that intercourse is mutual 
sharing in a community of values, thus a form of hénosis; that in 
coitus, eroticism and orgasm a mystical sense of union with the 
beloved, and perhaps even with God, is achieved. Oscar Wilde 
expresses this erotic mysticism in his poem Panthea: 

We are resolved into the supreme air, 

We are made one with what we touch and see, 
With our hearts’ blood each crimson sun is fair, 

With our young lives each spring-empassioned tree 
Flames into green, the wildest beasts that range 
The moors our kinsmen are, all life is one, and all is change... . 
We shall be notes of that great Symphony 

' Whose cadence circles through the rhythmic spheres, 

And all the live World’s throbbing heart shall be 

‘One with our heart; the stealthy creeping years 


Have lost their terrors now, we shall not die, 
The Universe itself shall be our Immortality !44 


Claude Bragdon sees in sexual union a loss of selfhood, a state 
of self-oblivion, and he likens this ecstatic union to one’s relation 
with God. He says: “* Yoga is that endless and all-absorbing love 
affair with God to which all others are initiatory . . . this mystical 
experience partakes of the nature of sex-intoxication. . . . There is 
nothing with which we can compare the mystic union of the finite 


41Cole, op. cit., pp. 322 f. 42Bailey, op. cit., pp. 117 f.  43Ibid., p. 118. 
44The Oxford Book of English Mystical Verse, pp. 395 ff. 
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with its infinite ambivient . . . than the Sself-oblivion of earthly lovers 
locked in each other’s arms where ‘ each is both ’.’’4 


SEX, LOVE AND GOD 


In our discussion we have several times seen examples of 
close ‘‘ relation between eroticism and religion.” The last quotation 
from Bragdon is a most startling example of it, when it speaks of 
man’s love for God, and God’s love for man as an “ all-absorbing 
love affair with God.” We remember how Donald Fay Robinson 
found in sexual union a mystic intimacy where two are caught up 
into each other in an erotic union or hénosis. Catholic mystics who 
speak of God in erotic terms may be using these terms for lustful 
reasons; but their love for God and their sense of God’s love for 
them is not thereby denied. There is nothing inherently evil in 
assuaging one’s lust while he seeks hénosis in marriage; nor should 
there be in erotic mysticism. We cannot know any love, not even 
God’s love, except in terms in which we have experienced love. And 
if love is known to us in terms of coitus with a beloved, then we are 
quite justified in using erotic imagery of love to describe our relations 
to a beloved God. It is the ecstasy of love which carries all this 
meaning religiously as well as erotically. 

What is ecstasy? What does the word mean? I follow Dr. 
Tillich in reaching back to the root meaning, and seeing the word 
ek * out of’ and stasis, ‘ stand,’ and ‘ ecstasy’ as a state of being 
where one stands outside one’s self. Thus an erotic encounter that 
produces ecstasy is an encounter that brings one out of himself into 
another center of being. It is easy to understand how the descriptions 
of erotic ecstasy can be used to describe religious ecstasy, how the 
love lyrics of the Song of Solomon can be interpreted to mean the 
love-affair of man with God. Donald Fay Robinson spoke of the 
experience of being raised into a new state of being where only 
“two souls are and those two souls are one.’’*6 And Gerald Heard 
wrote of the orgiastic ecstasy which “‘ floods the individual . . . with 
the tides of life’ and “ obliterates the silt-banks of the defining 
self and makes the small stagnant pool of each for a moment part 
of the inexhaustible sea.”*7 Thus sex is a revelation in its ecstasy, 
for it gives a new view of what was known before, and so makes 
this old knowledge new, a revelation of ultimate meaning. Dr. 
Tillich says: ‘‘ Ecstasy . . - points to a state of mind which is extra- 
ordinary in the sense that the mind transcends its ordinary situation. 
Ecstasy is not the negation of reason; it is the state of mind in which 
reason is beyond itself, that is, beyond its subject-object structure.’”8 
In Buber’s terms, we would say it is a state of mind in which the /-Jt 
relation is gone and one has moved to a full awareness of -Thou 

45Claude Bragdon, Introduction to Yoga (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1933) as quoted by Arthur B. Krell in One, V. 2, No. 6, p. 9. 

46Robinson, op. cit., p. 38. 
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meaning in the same situation. However, it is important that we 
do not confuse ecstasy with possession, since both have the same 
features, for “‘in both cases the ordinary subject-object structure 
of the mind is put out of action. But divine ecstasy does not violate 
the wholeness of the rational mind, while . . . possession weakens or 
destroys it.”*9 When, therefore, the hénosis of marriage does not 
violate the integrity of the individuals who are parties to this hénosis, 
when the orgiastic ecstasy which pulls them outside themselves into 
the new center of the ‘ one flesh ’ hénosis, yet does not destroy either 
as a self with a center of its own, then we are close to a situation 
where in mystic ecstasy we come into the presence of God. The 
parallels are so close that it would be an easy mistake to identify 
sexual ecstasy with religious ecstasy. 

But, as we have seen, sex can be an instrument of sin. Huxley 
wrote that sexual addiction makes a man blind to the “ infinity that 
he carries within him, to his actual relations to God and other 
beings.’ His actual relations with God, says Huxley, “‘ are those 
of a part to its proper whole.’*! Sexual love within the hénosis 
that is marriage, conscious of social responsibility, willing by 
procreation to share the love of hénosis with a wider community 
than the two beloveds, can be a powerful agency to draw man from 
his estrangement into his actual relations with God, to see himself 
as a part of a whole, a related to the Holy. “* Since man is a sinner,” 
says Dr. Cole, “seeking to make himself the center of life, he 
inevitably misuses his God-given sexuality, degrading himself and 
his sexual partner by a divorce of sex from personal love.’’>? Yet, 
when redeemed from this estrangement by hénosis, man is then able 
to find in hénosis both an analogy of his /-Thou relation to God, and 
a means to find that relation; so that the sexually enhanced hénosis 
of husband and wife can make an act of coitus an act of worship 
wherein, through the glory each gives the other, they together 
glorify God who gave them their ecstatic powers. 

We see evidence for this in the way lovers see the world as 
essentially lovely or love producing. “‘ To be in love,” Huxley said, 
““is to have achieved a state of being in which it becomes possible 
to have direct intuition of the essentially lovely nature of ultimate 
reality.”° And one must recall Wilde’s poem wherein, in his love 
for the beloved, he sings, ‘‘ We are made one with what we touch 
and see, With our heart’s blood each crimson sun is fair.” 

In 1 John iv: 8, it is written, ““ for God is Love.” This agdpe 
is discovered in the qualities of love which contribute to hénosis. 
When the other three qualities of love lack agdpe quality, they tend 
to become divisive rather than uniting. So the “love cutting into 
love ’°+ which agdpe is, redeems these other qualities of love from 
their self-affirming natures and makes them able to support the 


49]bid, p. 114. 5°Huxley, op. cit., p. 356. 5 Ubid. 
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erotic Aénosis and transforms it into-a family of love. If God is 
agape, a love cutting into love, if we identify love as the unconditional 
element in life, then God dwells in the hénosis of love, and the family 
is the temple of God. Tillich says, ‘‘ I have given no definition of 
love. This is impossible because there is no higher principle by 
which it could be defined. It is life itself in its actual unity. The forms 
and structures in which love embodies itself are forms and structures 
in which life is possible, in which life overcomes its self-destructive 
forces. And this is the meaning of ethics: to achieve the ways in 
which love embodies itself and life is maintained and saved.” By 
recognizing the ontological element in love, the agape, we can find it a 
way to the Ground of Being, the ‘ Kosmic Soul,’ as Wilde called it. 
And in hénosis this love is discovered only if the hénosis is ensured 
through sexual love and eroticism. 

In the ecstasy of hénosis man thinks he has lost himself in union 
with his wife, in a sense where ‘ each is both,’ where his sense of 
identity with his own self is gone, absorbed in the ‘ one flesh ’ hénosis. 
But in reflective remembrance after sexual union, after the ecstasy of 
orgasm given and received, he discovers that he has not lost or 
denied himself; he has found himself; he is now more than he was 
before; he is more of a person, more of a man; he is more reai, 
closer to ultimate reality. “‘It is not good that man should be 
alone.” And in hénosis he finds completion, not by restoring what 
was lost as in the myth told by Aristophanes in Plato’s Symposium, 
but by fulfilling his own potential, a potential that can be fulfilled 
only in loving hénosis. In coming closer to his own reality, to a 
fuller self-realization, he comes closer to his ground, without whom 
there is no realization for any Thou. He discovers the Thou in himself, 
and it is God. ! 

Perhaps the foregoing can be made clearer if it is turned around 
and looked at from the opposite side. We recall that Bailey said, 
‘“* Fornication is more than an isolated, pleasurable exercise for the 
sexual organs; it is the expression of an attitude of mind in which 
God, other persons, and the self are all involved.’>7 We should 
understand ‘ fornication’ as referring to casual sexual unions with 
no purposed personal relations in such unions. These unions 
express a contempt for one’s self. In his loneliness, man seeks 
through casual sexual contacts for a bridge between himself and 
another, to overcome his loneliness. But these casual acts of coitus 
with ever-changing partners cannot ease loneliness; they serve 
rather to accentuate it. So he tries again and again—for each 
orgasm gives the illusion of loneliness overcome, of hénosis achieved 
—and never succeeds, till finally he is caught into the deep Hell of 
addiction to sex as pleasure, and soon finds it no pleasure but a 
compulsion which he cannot resist; and he is lost. 

It shows his attitude toward other people, in his estrangement 
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from God, and his existential loneliness. Such people ‘ develop, 
perforce, ‘ reparative’ strategies, patterns of behaviour which are 
designed to allay anxiety. This is the significance of all sexual 
aberrations, whether they are actual perversions or merely the use 
of sex as a selfish means of exploitation and gratification.’>* And 
again, anxiety is not allayed. People, never, in such relations, in 
fornication, are brought to a Thou status, they are * thingified,’ made 
into things to be used solely as a means to gratify one’s own desires 
and purposes. One is exposed as a tyrant at heart, willing to use 
people solely as means to one’s own purposes. 

Toward God fornication betrays fear, a Jonah running away 
from the ultimate reality, the abyss of Being too awful to be seen. 
To hide himself from God, to protect himself from God, to allay 
his anxiety and estrangement, he makes himself the center, not 
merely of himself (which is proper) but of his world. This is concu- 
piscence. Fornication is an act of defiance against God, for init there 
is no love of the neighbor one has seen, so there can be no love for 
the God one has not seen. 

Man has a sexual hunger which cannot be denied. He undertakes 
lustful enterprises to achieve a satisfaction of this hunger. Man 
hungers, too, for food, and he engages in activities to assuage this 
hunger too. In eating he may seek to have foods placed before 
him at their best, to make all things pleasing to his palate and sight; 
and there is no evil in this. But he may find that he does not eat to 
live, but lives to eat; he becomes a glutton. To satisfy his sexual 
drive, man may also seek ways and forms of sexual behavior to 
amplify his sexual pleasure; and this is not to be called evil either. 
However, the temptation comes to make the delectable orgasm the 
chief purpose of the sexual encounter, and one has then made sex 
an end, not a means to another end. 

What other purpose is there in sex? Hénosis is the goal for which 
sexual union is the means; and beyond personal hénosis, as behind 
all forms of human behavior, is God. The deepest, and thus the 
most often unnoticed hunger in man is for God. All of man’s 
activities, and preeminently sex, since in this activity man is touched 
at his own center, are best undertaken as means to satisfy his deepest 
hunger for hénosis with Him. 

If there had anywhere appeared in space 
Another place of refuge, where to flee, 
Our hearts had taken refuge in the place, 
And not with Thee. 
For we against creation’s bar had beat 
Like prisoned eagles, through great worlds had sought 
Though but a foot of ground to plant our feet, 
Where Thou wert not. 
And only when we found in earth and air 
In heaven and hell, that such might nowhere be— 
That we could not flee from Thee anywhere, 
We fled to Thee.59 


58Cole, op. cit., p. 315. 
59By Richard Chevenix Trench (op. cit. footnote 44), pp. 152 f. 


The Doctrine of Revelation 
Reconsidered 
FRANCIS TERRY* 


UR minds are accustomed to learning about the truth or 

falsehood of such things as propositions in geometry or observa- 
tions of plain and simple fact. These are things which can be studied 
without any reference to human situations, personal relationships 
and the like. The proposition simply is true or false; the thing did 
or did not happen; personal factors do not come into the picture. 
That is the advantage of such statements: they are true for all pur- 
poses, independent of the characters and behaviour of the people 
concerned. We adopt the same attitude towards the things that 
affect religion incidentally; the date of a book of the Bible should 
be the same for the believer as for the unbeliever. But, in the matters 
which lie at the heart of religion, this impersonal approach ceases 
to be possible. They concern our attitude towards total reality, 
beyond the separate facts which we can catalogue, and involve a 
basic choice between better and worse, which reaches deeper into 
our nature than the distinction between intellectual, aesthetic and 
practical judgments. Therefore the human and personal factors 
can never be eliminated. I cannot discuss the truth of a doctrine 
such as the existence of God, without asking what sort of person is 
believing or disbelieving it, how he approaches it, and how he is 
affected by it. Forgetfulness of the human context produces a sort 
of ambiguity which can be really dangerous. If I give unqualified 
approval to the doctrines of a saint, it is quite likely that someone 
will come along and apply them in ways which are logically congruous 
but utterly hostile in spirit. 

Consider the bearing of this upon revelation. Certain men have 
had moments of intuition, vision, unusual conviction, in which 
they felt that a veil was removed and that they were seeing deeper 
things than are normally visible. I am asked if such experiences are 
trustworthy guides to truth. But I cannot judge the experiences in 
isolation. I am bound to examine their human context. Do the 
surrounding circumstances suggest that the men in question were 
seeking light and openness or darkness and mystification? Does. 
the experience move them to humility or pride? Do they use the 
experience in a way which is likely to develop its good potentialities 
and render its bad potentialities harmless? Or are they welcoming 
the opportunities of self-delusion, which seem to be inherent in 
every abnormal situation? We cannot detach particular words or 
incidents from the total life of the spirit, in which the person in 
question, and we ourselves, are alike involved. 

*Personal note on page 59 
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This is a theme to which I shall have io return. In the meantime, 
jet us look more closely at the nature of revelation. 

I start with the image, implicit in the etymology of the word, 
of the removal of a veil. The idea is very familiar—for instance, in 
some words at the beginning of one of Martineau’s services: “‘ Nor 
does anything hide him (God) from us but the veil of our impure 
and earthly mind.’ I do not much care for the words ‘* impure and 
earthly,” but I agree with the general notion. The environment or 
situation in which we live includes a religious aspect and spiritual 
features, which are as real as its mathematical aspect and material 
features, and would be as naturally and plainly discernible by us, 
if it were not for some sort of obstruction, originating from defects 
in ourselves, which interferes with our awareness. Revelation is the 
overcoming or circumventing of that obstruction. 

How do I describe the nature of the obstruction and its causes, 
if 1 am not satisfied with Martineau’s “impure and earthly’? 
I am inclined to use a set of labels which may seem even more old- 
fashioned—“‘ the World,” ‘‘ the Flesh,” and ‘‘ the Devil.” And 
I propose to take them in the reverse order. 

By ‘“ the Devil” I mean a wrong spirit— and, as my subject 
is not the problem of evil, I hope I may be excused from discussing 
the precise status implied by the word “‘ spirit.”” I am concerned not 
with its status but with its character. It is the spirit which causes 
a man to distrust whatever lies beyond his own control—a spirit 
therefore of self-defence and self-aggrandisement, and of jealousy 
and resentment towards the powers and gifts of others, which it sees 
as threats to personal security. It is an essentially irreligious spirit, 
but may set up a dangerously strong sort of false religion, by inspiring 
men with the idea of getting power over supernatural forces, or of 
winning them over by forming alliances with them. It is an essentially 
anti-social spirit, but finds a quasi-social expression, by gathering 
men into gangs, in which the pooled egoism of each group is ranged 
against the supposed hostility of the outside world. This spirit 
deeply influences all our religious feelings and behaviour. In 
particular, it inhibits, in the sphere of religion, that frank neighbourly 
exchange and co-ordination of experience which is the pre-requisite 
of all sane human thinking. Religious experience involves a sense 
of inner infinity and mystery: how then can we talk about it with 
mutual sympathy and helpfulness, if each man regards the inner 
infinity and mystery of his neighbour as a threat to his own security, 
or is sizing him up and trying to enlist him in a system of gang- 
warfare? The result is to engender a thick fog over our spiritual 
life. On the one hand, to avoid strife, men shrink back into material- 
ism, treating only impersonal matters as fully real, and leaving the 
deeper spiritual issues as mere questions of private taste and fancy, 
beyond the bounds of serious discussion. On the other hand, in 
the absence of fully frank and open neighbourly discussion, men’s 
awareness of spiritual issues becomes distorted by all sorts of 
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passions and wrong spirits, and, in. the absence of wholesome 
criticism, develops into gross and evil superstition. Materialism 
and superstition are the extremes between which men alternate, 
when jealousy and distrust have made religious fellowship impossible. 

I use the term “‘ the Flesh’’ not to indicate the body, with its 
wholesome natural tastes and inclinations, but I think St. Paul 
uses the terms to indicate our liability to be pushed and pulled about 
by external forces in cases in which we ought to express our own 
judgment or heart’s choice. The fear or favour which perverts 
justice, the fashions and regulations which sway popular taste, the 
deference accorded to wealth and power, the effectiveness of flattery, 
the dominance of resolute characters over more hesitant ones, are 
all forms of pressure which act upon the outer man and suppress 
his inner discernment. Reliance upon such forces provides a con- 
venient method of building up a system of practical co-operation, 
at the expense of men’s powers of spiritual vision. The harm is 
intensified by the constant influence of the spirit of jealousy and 
partisanship which I have described. Our whole life is pervaded 
by the psychological results of these processes. 

The total effect of these processes is “‘ the World,” in which 
people grow up. I am using the word, not to describe the actual 
reality which surrounds us, but as it is used in the New Testament, 
to describe the apparent environment of those who have submitted 
to the pressures of the Hellenistic culture, or some comparable 
civilisation, so as to become ‘“‘ at home” within it and accept it as 
the normal human situation. It is the result of social conditioning, 
the work of the flesh, much influenced by the devil: but men accept 
it with the love and admiration and trust which are properly due 
to the works of God. To question its validity seems like rejecting 
basic reality and revolting against the foundation of human life and 
sociability. When a man gets outside its assumptions, he feels himself 
at first like a homeless stranger on the earth. 

How does reality break through the veil which is interposed 
by the world, the flesh and the devil? 

In the first place, the obstruction is not so total as it is made 
out to be by those who believe in total depravity. It is more like a 
mist, through which some diffused sunlight always filters. Men 
never escape from the reality of hard facts, which check their super- 
stitious imaginings, and of basic human needs and affections, which 
correct their distorted aims. This constant bringing of us down to 
earth again is probably the principal method of divine instruction— 
though perhaps it is more like bumping up against things than 
actually seeing them. Anyway, it makes me dislike Martineau’s 
pejorative use of the word “‘ earthly.” 

Then there are the times of insight, when the fog thins, and for 
a moment a man— “ thinks he knows 

The Hills where his life rose, 
And the Sea where it goes.” 
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These moments occur through special combinations of circumstances 
a personal crisis, or an unusual state of health: but, when the man 
tries to sort out truth from accident, he needs a different sort of 
companionship than can be found under worldly and fleshly 
influences; the occurrence is not soundly co-ordinated with a total 
view of reality, and the memory of it fades away again into the mist. 
Or there may be recognised methods of producing illumination— 
drugs, hypnotic dances, societies of initiated: these, by dispersing 
the habitual mental climate, may reveal aspects of reality which are 
normally obscured; but they are artificial methods, and unable to 
correct the distortions which their artificiality produces. Detachment 
and renunciation is a more natural method of gaining insight into the 
truths to which worldly-mindedness blinds us: but the detachment is 
itself artificial, involving indifference to some things which men 
ought normally to care for; and this, too, is a cause of distortion. 
The insight conveyed by works of art is again somewhat tainted by 
artificial techniques, and cut off, as it were by a frame, from full 
contact with practical reality. Each method and occasion has probably 
its own contribution to make to a true picture of our situation: 
but we need the right spirit to co-ordinate them—a spirit which has 
no reservations in its willingness to accept truths that may be pro- 
foundly humiliating and disconcerting, which will welcome light 
from any quarter, which accepts all men with a charity that is 
respectful and sympathetic yet clear-sightedly critical, without 
partisanship, and free from fear and jealousy. This spirit is needed 
not only in ourselves, or among a few, but as a general bond between 
all sorts and conditions of men. And that is what the world, the 
flesh and the devil unite to make difficult. 

Biblical Revelation is something of a special case. It is un- 
technical, openly published, and in touch with practical reality. It 
derives its character mainly from the situation of the people among 
whom it was delivered—a nation placed on the borders between 
great civilisations and empires, and feeling themselves called to a 
distinctive mission. The Israelites were keenly aware of the worlds 
of Egypt and of Mesopotamia, and later of Hellenistic Greece: 
but they were not at home in them. In the terminology of Arnold 
Toynbee, they were an “ external proletariat ’ of these civilisations. 
When they tried to develop as “ barbarian”’ imitations of these 
great empires, the effort pressed hardly upon the economically 
backward sections of their own people, who began to constitute 
an unassimilated ‘‘ internal proletariat”’; their protest was voiced 
by the prophets, who denounced the imitation of foreign powers as 
inconsistent with the distinctive mission of Israel. Thus Old Testa- 
ment Revelation expresses the vision of men who were not “ at home ”’ 
in the world of their day. The episodes, legendary or historic, which 
are characteristic of this revelation, are concerned with men who 
are literally “‘not at home,” exiled, wandering, rootless men—the 
call of Abram; Jacob’s vision; Moses at the Bush; the tribes in the 
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wilderness; Elijah on Mount Carmel; Amos at Bethel, Hosea at 
odds with his family; Jeremiah in prison; the prophet of the captivity, 
and his picture of the despised and rejected “‘ Servant.” 

Using another terminology, one might call all these men 
** Outsiders” outside the amalgams of associations and habits which 
gave significance to most men’s lives in their day. In many of them 
there is a clear family-resemblance with the men described in Mr. 
Colin Wilson’s book The Outsider. They are “‘ odd men out,” or 
‘* misfits.”” But they have one great advantage over Mr. Wilson’s 
“* outsiders.”” They can identify their personal problems with those 
of a group containing a normal mixture of human types; and they 
can do this without ‘‘ worldly’ conformity, because they regard 
Israel itself as called to be an “ outsider ” among-the nations. The 
disturbance felt by the individual prophet and expressed as a message 
relevant to all Israel, thereby eliminating individual vagaries, and 
keeping one potentially abnormal visionary in contact with the needs 
of normal humanity. The restraining influence of his fellow-Israelites 
is not, of course, recognised or acknowledged by the prophet, who 
speaks by force of compulsive conviction, and announces his 
message as an authoritative word of God to his people. Through 
the medium of messages about particular situations we discern the 
general features of the prophetic insight: an awareness that, behind 
the particular things in our environment, is a life infinitely more 
intense than our own; that, compared with this living reality, 
historical and cultural achievements are only a little dust; that this 
reality is the source of love and truth, which are the only foundation 
and bond for human society; and that it can call a man to an indi- 
vidual vocation which gives his life a transcendent significance. These 
were not merely opinions of the prophets, but perceptions which 
had. pierced through to their inmost being. 

As soon as the mission of the prophets begins to be effective, 
the distorting influences start work in a new way, by apparently 
allying themselves with it. Fleshly methods of legalism and social 
pressure are used to enforce reforms which prophets had advocated, 
a spirit of censoriousness and exclusive national pride are called 
into play, and a distinctive Jewish outlook and way of life are built 
up, different from gentile civilisations, but still a ‘‘ world” in the 
sense of something imposed on men’s minds and. obscuring their 
direct vision of reality. It began with the Deuteronomic reforms, 
and Jeremiah’s distrust of them. It continued through Ezra down to 
the Pharisees. These men preserved the words, and believed them- 
selves to be continuing the work of the prophets; many. genuinely 
loved them; but, collectively, their methods and outlook were hostile 
to the prophetic spirit. That is what Jesus saw in Pharisaism—the 
tombs of dead prophets, built by the spiritual heirs of those who were 
their enemies when alive. 

Thus the ;New Testament records a fresh outbreak of the 
prophetic spirit, starting, this time, from a reaction against un- 
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spiritual aspects of Judaism itself. It is related to new types of 
“ Outsiders ’—first from the geographical and moral fringes of 
Palestinian Judaism, and then from people on the edge of the 
Jewish dispersion, and from the rootless ‘internal proletariat” 
of the Roman Empire. What typical “ outsiders” are Paul and the 
people he writes to! Or think of the odd lots who, in parables and 
sayings, are described as entering the Kingdom of God! Such men 
feel the pressures of the world-order in which they live as sub-human 
and daemonic—like the four beasts in Daniel’s vision—and long 
for Humanity to come at last into power. They are told of an 
attractively human man, humble, rejected and crucified, but 
supremely vindicated by the testimony of God to those who have 
faith: through union with him, they pass outside the jurisdiction 
of the world-rulers, and enter a life in which human nature and 
human powers of vision are restored to their original integrity. 
Looking back to Abraham and the prophets as the fore-runners of 
Jesus, they feel themselves to be a society inheriting the historic 
mission of Israel. But, in this New Israel, the prophetic vision is 
shared by the whole community. Under the Old Dispensation, 
Moses brought laws written on stone, and went in alone to speak 
with God face to face, and put on a veil when returning to the people 
outside; but now the law is written on fleshly tables of the human 
heart, and believers, united in freedom and candour, all turn with 
unveiled faces to the Lord who is the Spirit. I haven’t space to 
describe the content, but only the method of this revelation. There 
is, for the time, a real attempt at free religious fellowship. That is 
why the New Testament is the work of men writing at the top of 
their powers—why Edmund Wilson finds it so much more alive 
than the Dead Sea Literature. 

But emancipation brings its dangers. Men do not come to their 
true selves and rise to the responsibilities of freedom in a single bound. 
Indeed, the New Testament is like the rapturous, idealistic days of a 
Revolution, before the disillusioning experiences begin. Actually, 
Paul was already having to use censure and social pressure within 
the Christian fellowship to constrain those who were making a 
wrong use of freedom. In a short time the Church develops its 
own standards, its own law, its own discipline, becomes itself a 
** world,” which encases the Christian revelation, as the world of 
Jewish legalism had encased the prophetic revelation. Later, by the 
conversion of the Roman Empire, Christianity becomes identified 
with the “world” of Western Civilisation. All this makes the 
concept of “ revelation ” exceedingly ambiguous. Does it assert the 
capacity of the human spirit for direct perception of religious truths ? 
Or does it assert the utter incapacity of the human spirit to perceive 
any religious truths except such as can be literally deduced from a 
fixed set of documents? Does it demand that we shall catch the 
spirit of men who were at odds with the ecclesiastics of their day, or 
that we shall submit our minds to the ruling ecclesiastics of our own 
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day? Or does it ask us to behold God’s message to Man unfolding 
in a historical process which finds-its modern fulfilment in the 
outlook of a powerful secular_civilisation ? 

I am left very much where I was before I started on my account 
of Biblical Revelation—namely, that our knowledge of God depends 
upon trying continually, in the best spirit we can, to bring all types 
of human experience into living and sympathetic harmony. To that 
general process, the scriptures and traditions of Christiainity can 
make a great contribution. They start from men who, when 
circumstances carried them outside the bounds of normal worldly 
fellowship, found another fellowship, in which they could give social 
expression to their experience of loneliness. This fellowship of the 
isolated spreads to touch the lives of men occupying accepted 
positions in the world; but, in so doing, becomes liable to harden. 
Two sorts of influence help to keep it fresh and open. At the centre, 
the man on a cross is a difficult element for the world to assimilate 
completely: he offers companionship to men in moments of solitary 
trial, when fleshly pressures count for least; he preserves a core of 
unworldliness at the heart of worldly ecclesiastical systems; and he 
encourages a succession of heretics. But even the fact of the Cross 
can be disguised by theological interpretations, and its significance 
might be destroyed, if it were not for other influences on the outskirts 
of Christianity, from among men who lived spiritually on the edge, 
and were considered bad or indifferent Christians—Platonists, 
Catharists, Cabbalists, mystics, rationalists: these are the men who 
prevent Christianity from becoming a self-enclosed ecclesiastical 
cocoon. How many of what are now put forward as distinctive 
features of the Christian outlook (toleration, for instance) would 
have been totally divorced from Christianity if everyone had been 
anxious to keep safely inside its frontiers ! 

It is among the tensions of these border-regions, between 
Christianity, rationalism, and the non-Christian religions, that we 
Unitarians have been commanded to live—like Abraham between 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. We may, indeed, compare our calling 
with that of the Chosen People. But we must not on that account 
claim any pre-eminence for our views. In the end, the only eye 
which can see God is that composite organ in which each one of us, 
and all who have lived or ever will live, are severally cells of the 
retina; and the ultimate revelation waits till all these cells attain 
their individual integrity and are brought into full charity and 
sympathetic co-ordination one with another. The true vision of 
God is ‘‘ yonder ’’—perhaps the other side of “‘ Purgatory’; and 
the mistake of the dogmatists is to demand finality prematurely, 
a settling down before we have reached the end of the journey, 
‘“‘ for now we see in a glass darkly, but then face to face ”—words 
written with direct reference to the claims of those professing special 
spiritual gifts. 


